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MELVILLE’S PIERRE * 


E. L. GRANT WATSON 


I 


In those Hyperborean regions, to which enthusiastic Truth 
and Earnestness, and Independence, will invariably lead a 
mind fitted by nature or profound and fearless thought, all ob- © 
jects are seen in a dubious, uncertain, and refracting light. 
Viewed through that rarefied atmosphere the most immemori- 
ally admitted maxims of men begin to slide and fluctuate, and 
finally become wholly inverted; the very heavens themselves 
being not innocent of producing this confounding effect, since 
it is mostly in the heavens themselves that these wonderful 
mirages are exhibited. 


HIS paragraph might well have been placed as the 

first introductory lines of Pierre; for those Hyper- 
borean regions, to which Truth, Earnestness, and In- 
dependence lead, are the lands which this uniquely 
penetrating and profound book seeks to discover. And 
certain it is that in this rarefied atmosphere the admitted 
maxims of men slide and fluctuate, and that the heavens 


1 Pierre, or The Ambiguities (1852). 
195 
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themselves are not innocent of producing this confound- 
ing effect. 

In his earlier works, until the very last chapters of 
Moby Dick, the symbolical, transcendental stuff of Mel- 
ville’s expression has been always intermixed with a 
large proportion of realistic description and narrative, 
but now, in Pierre, the book which is dedicated to the 
mountain Greylock, and not to any mortal conscious- 
ness, the book of which he had hinted in a letter to Haw- 
thorne, as of a kraken more monstrous and of profound- 
er habitation than any leviathan; in Pierre (with the 
exception of those inserted chapters of satirical com- 
mentary on American literature) there is all symbolism, 
and no realism at all. 

To many readers of past years this book has seemed 
gloomy and obscure; but to those who had the key to 
the supersensual experience of which Melville writes, 
who had within themselves the interior experience nec- 
essary for its comprehension, it was then, as it still re- 
mains, a work of surprising loveliness, of most accurate 
and delicate perception. Any man who has looked under 
the surface-seeming of life will be aware of a vast un- 
discovered region, on the very fringe of which his faint 
and intermittent consciousness exists, as does grass on 
the earth’s surface, putting down short roots, waxing 
for a while and fading, yet always renewing itself so 
as to seem the same, though changing with the years. 
In this region of mystery spring the founts of existence; 
here Death and Life are merged. 

Pierre is a record (for a certain period) of Melville’s 
mystical experience. It is the story of the coming of the 
knowledge of good and evil, of the fall from innocence 
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and the paradisaical, unconscious spell of childhood; it 
is placed in a deliberately artificial setting, borrowed 
from the New England of 1850. It is more than the 
story of the fall, for with the fall from innocence of 
this modern Adam, comes a soul-shaking increase of con- 
sciousness, which could only come to one who has the 
legend of Christianity as his spiritual inheritance. 

As in Moby Dick, Melville created Ahab as the Man- 
god; “That Godlike godless man”: a consciousness, 
which in the face of the universe, must seek for an abso- 
lute value, finding (or seeming to find) that value in 
his own will; so now Melville creates Pierre as the God- 
man, one who, imaginatively conscious of the tragedy of 
life, would offer himself as a sacrifice to right the wrongs 
which Life — the father-life from which he himself has 
sprung — has, in moods of truculent unheedingness, 
created. But there is much besides, and if the reader’s 
intuition can penetrate beneath the surface value of the 
symbols, he will find, recreated in the substance of this 
story of the soul, the fine, ambiguous threads of the warp 
and woof of good and evil. 

Melville, in this work, more directly than in any 
other, attempts to formulate what he has apprehended 
of the mystery of life; and what is particularly inter- 
esting and remarkable is that he has placed all his ap- 
prehendings within the scope of those symbols offered 
by the domestic human circle, thus indicating that the 
spiritual advancement of man still exists and has its 
origins within the bonds of the family. Or in other 
words the world-images created from within outward 
are all sexual objects. The elements of the soul are di- 
vided into the mother and her son, the father and the 
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son, the brother and sister, and the young man and his 
betrothed. These are not simple in their relationship; 
the brother and sister have different mothers; the boy 
calls his mother, sister; and later, with the coming of 
the consciousness of the tragedy of life, takes his sister 
to be his wife. The situation becomes thereby immensely 
complicated, and to the end it remains so, and, as a true 
picture of life, unresolved. 


II 


From the first page with its emotional appreciation 
of the trance-like quality of the dawn, we are led into a 
conventional realm, which to the most casual reader is 
far from actuality. This convention Melville has cre- 
ated, as will be recognized later, as the best setting for 
the transcendental values he is about to reveal. It would 
be absurd to imagine that the man who in earlier works 
could describe in unsentimental and vivid terms the life 
of actuality, should intend the artificial coloring of Sad- 
dlemeadows and its inmates to be taken at its face 
value. There is a viscous and somewhat cloying qual- 
ity about the style, which like the substance of the sub- 
conscious world, with which it deals, is at first repellent. 
Like some alien particle, unable to fuse or to accommo- 
date itself to this deliberate artifice, the mind, which 
can not at once shake off the values of normal existence, 
rebels against the exaggerated virtuousness of the 
Glendinning family. 

There are Pierre Glendinning and his mother. Pierre 
is the hundred-per-cent American as seen in the most 
favorable picture of himself. He is of old family, his 
forebears distinguished in the war of liberation; he is 
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the son of democracy, yet possessing aristocratic descent ; 
he is the owner of broad lands, paid for, in the early his- 
tory, in blood spilt in battle. He has all the virtues. 
He is pure, unselfish, vastly inexperienced, and delicate 
in his sensibilities. He shows the white, glittering side 
of the bright coin of Puritan America. Not only is he 
gentle and good, a considerate and dutiful son, loving 
his mother, and reverencing, even idealising the mem- 
ory of his dead father, but he is not lacking in the manly 
virtues. He swims, he shoots, he hunts, is physically 
strong, and, as a manly man should, eats a good break- 
fast. In these first chapters he is absurd and unreal; only 
his love of truth saves him from complete artificiality; 
and yet Melville though he mocks him, loves him, as he 
mocks and loves his own Puritan, American soul; and, 
reading, one feels that the poor boy is a good boy at 
heart, and a very gentleman in the word’s original sense. 

His mother is all that has conditioned Pierre’s up- 
bringing. It is she who has filled him with artificial val- 
ues. She dominates him with pride and will. She is the 
idealised mother in all the sentimentality of that con- 
ception. Pierre and his mother are immensely, fantasti- 
cally artificial. To hide her dominating and contracting 
sway, there is invented a device of assumed equality; 
they call each other brother and sister, and with a false 
sportiveness, she seeks to make impossible the awaken- 
ing of Pierre to manhood. Mrs. Glendinning symbol- 
ises that part of the Puritan American inheritance which 
is compounded of pride, of respectable goodness, of 
power, and of possessive affection; and later, when the 
hour of his initiation and his trial has come, Pierre too 
plainly sees: “that not his mother had made his mother; 
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but the Infinite Haughtiness had first fashioned her; 
and then the haughty world had then further moulded 
her; nor had a haughty ritual omitted to finish her.” 

Besides claiming the possession of Pierre as her son, 
she chooses for him a most docile bride, so that though 
married, they shall remain under her own sway. Lucy 
Tartan, fair-haired, blue-eyed, beautiful, refined, richly- 
endowed, and seemingly submissive, has from his child- 
hood been the companion of Pierre; the parents on both 
sides have wished their union, and as the two children 
have grown older, it has seemed natural and inevitable 
that they should be engaged. As his mother symbolises 
those elements of his environment that have fashioned 
his life; so does Lucy Tartan symbolise those conscious 
elements of his soul that appear as yet all purity and 
goodness. And, for this, that she is, he loves her, or 
thinks he loves her. He is developed only on one side, 
on that white shining side which is called goodness and 
is what society would have us believe that we wish our- 
selves to be. He is waiting for the destruction of that 
conscious self, waiting for the lightning stroke which 
shall come from beneath, from the underground of the 
unconscious, waiting for the dark side, which is to be 
the compensation of his brightness, and for what is feared 
as evil and is rejected as unclean. Half of his soul, he 
vaguely feels, has, in the purity of his upbringing, been 
left unregarded. This yet undiscovered portion of him- 
self he uncertainly apprehends, and it is not long before 
there are premonitions of its awakening. 

There is a girl’s face, dark-haired, dark-eyed, suffer- 
ing, and beautiful, which by chance he sees but for a few 
moments; it strangely disquiets him and fills him with 
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vague longings. This girl, though he then knows it not, 
is his half-sister; she is dark, and sad, and poor, an out- 
cast from society, with none of the golden fortune which 
has been Pierre’s. She and not Pierre knows of the tie 
of blood, and at a chance meeting, cries out in recogni- 
tion, without declaring herself. Pierre, attracted by that 
cry of the heart, looks with a half-conscious recognition 
at her pale face. The face haunts him. Amid the branches 
of the great fir-tree, the only one which had been left 
standing on those smoothed meadows, in this tree of 
his life, the face appears with premonitions of a possible 
great sorrow. He longs for, yet shrinks from the un- 
known, believing still that he can, uninterrupted, con- 
tinue the superficial and constrained life that his mother, 
in the haughtiness of her tradition, has planned. 

Daily the strange face haunts him, claiming more and 
more of his thoughts, and in a short while, he learns to 
know this face as that of his illegitimate sister, Isabel. 
She comes as the first manifestation of the dark half of 
his soul. She and Lucy form the two opposite parts of 
the soul. And as Lucy is the bright, the pure, the con- 
scious part of himself, that part approved by his mother, 
though far superior to his mother, so Isabel is the angel 
of the dark, and the hitherto unapprehended, which 
now for the first time arises into part-consciousness; she 
comes trailing behind her clouds both of glory and of 
ignominy, of mystery and of overwhelming, mastering 
attraction. She is no earthly or physical representation, 
but is a soul-image, an image, too, of an awakening uni- 
verse. She is a symbol of the consciousness of the tragic 
aspect of life; she is his angel of experience as contrasted 
with Lucy, who is his angel of innocence. As a symbol 
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of tie Tragic Muse, blood-related to himself, born of 
the same life-spring, Pierre must accept from her the 
wider vision that in her complete purity she brings; he 
must descend into the depths of the underworld; she is 
the gate and the way; and at the first uncomprehending 
sight of her, his fate, though he knows it not, is already 
sealed. 


But Pierre’s profound curiosity and interest in the matter 
did not so much appear to be embodied in the mournful person 
of the olive girl, as by some radiations from her, embodied in 
the vague conceits which agitated his own soul. There lurked 
the subtler secret: that Pierre had striven to tear away. From 
without, no wonderful effect is wrought within ourselves, un- 
less some interior, responding wonder meets it. That the starry 
vault shall surcharge the heart with all rapturous marvellings, 
is only because we ourselves are greater miracles, and superber 
trophies than all the stars in universal space. Wonder inter- 
locks with wonder, and then the confounding feeling comes. 
No cause have we to fancy that a horse, a dog, a fowl, ever 
stand transfixed beneath yon skyey majesty. But our soul’s 
arches underfit into it, and so prevent the upper arch from 
falling on us with unsustainable inscrutableness. “Explain ye 
my deeper mysteries,” said the shepherd Chaldean king, smiting 
his breast, lying on his back upon the plain; “and then I will 
bestow all my wonderings upon ye, ye stately stars!” So, in 
some sort with Pierre. Explain thou this strange integral feel- 
ing in me myself, he thought — turning upon the fancied face 
—and then will I renounce all other wonders, to gaze won- 
deringly at thee. But thou hast evoked in me profounder spells 
than the evoking one, thou face! For me thou hast uncovered 
one infinite, dumb, beseeching countenance of mystery, under- 
lying all the surfaces of visible time and space. 


Thus does Pierre apprehend the approaching phase of 
his initiation. The story is veiled in mystery as by the 
dark hair of this fatal girl, and in places is illuminated 
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by a mystic loveliness from the scintillations which 
emanate from her being. 


III 


The suspicion of a connection between himself and 
the strange girl is confirmed by a letter. Isabel de- 
clares herself his sister; in her forlornness and desert- 
edness asks his help and gives a rendezvous for the fol- 
lowing night. Pierre never for a moment doubts the 
truth of her claim, though it shatters at one blow all his 
illusions about his father; the letter at once proclaims 
its truth, and confirms suspicions which have been latent 
in his mind, for he has already suspected that his father 
was not always like the picture that his mother has pre- 
sented. 

Still haunted by the face, and overwhelmed as he was 
by the interior revolution which the letter and its dis- 
closure has wrought in his inner life, he now contem- 
plates a portrait of his father which hangs in his own 
room. Pierre had been brought up to worship the mem- 
ory of his father as a man without blemish, unclouded, 
snow-white, and serene — Pierre’s fond personification 
of perfect human goodness: 

Before this shrine he has poured out the fullness of his young 
life’s most reverential thoughts. Not to God had Pierre ever 


gone in his heart, unless by ascending the steps of that shrine, 
and so making it the vestibule of his abstractest religion. 


His father is in the image of God, and as God he had 
known him as the original source. In his innocence, he 
had looked on his father as unclouded, snow-white and 
serene, as indeed many others have been brought up to 
look upon the mystical father of their being. 
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The particular portrait that he now examines is one 

his mother has always disliked, it being in her estimation 
unlike her husband. It was painted before his marriage 
by a cousin who took the occasion of stealing the portrait 
while the sitter was unaware. It is a life-like representa- 
tion, having, like Life, an ambiguous smile, which in 
its care-free, morning expression is both frank and sly. 
Looking at the portrait, Pierre now remembers hints 
and stories told him by an old aunt about how and 
why the portrait was painted, and about a certain young 
foreign \ady that his father was at that time supposed 
to be paying court to; as he looks at the portrait it seems 
to say to him: 
Look, I am thy father as he more truly was . . . In mature life 
we abdicate ourselves and take unto ourselves another self, in 
youth we are, but in age we seem . . . Look, do I not smile with 
an unchangeable smile? And thus have I unchangingly smiled 
for many years gone by . . . Consider, for a smile is the chosen 
vehicle of all ambiguities, Pierre. When we would deceive we 
smile; when we are hatching any nice little artifice, only just 
a little gratifying to our own sweet appetites, then watch us 
and out comes that odd little smile. 


Thus the portrait seems to speak, and Pierre knows 
that his father was different from the pure being his 
mother has painted. His father takes on that changed 
and ambiguous aspect that Life has suddenly assumed. 

And as his father changes, so his mother changes un- 
der the stress of his ordeal. He imagines himself going 
to her and saying: “Dearest Mother, God hath given 
me a sister, and unto thee a daughter, and covered her 
with the world’s extremest infamy, so that I and thou, 
thou, my mother, mightest gloriously acknowledge her, 
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and...” But he knows that his mother, who represents 
the complex of the social instinct, which till now has 
dominated him, could never suffer that repulse to her 
pride. By this test she is become known to him for what 
she is, for “a creature formed chiefly for the gilded pros- 
perities of life, . . . bred and expanded under the influ- 
ence of hereditary forms and world-usages.” 

Melville’s analysis is deep and unsparing. As the dis- 
guises have been torn from the father and the mother, 
so is Pierre in all his earnestness shown captured by the 
face of his mysterious sister. Because she is for him 
growth and enlargement, though in herself sad and 
clothed in ignominy, she is beautiful; and because she is 
beautiful, he will give up father and mother and even 
his own bright, simple innocence, which had found its 
image in Lucy. The dark is more strange and wonderful 
than the light; the tragic aspect of life kindles pity and 
indignation, and being in its origin deeply intermixed 
with, and sprung from sensuality, it becomes the domi- 
nant counterpart of his soul. Yet in his awakening con- 
sciousness he is all purity; he prays: 

May heaven new-string my soul, and confirm me in the 
Christ-like feeling I first felt. May I, in all my least shapeful 
thoughts, still square myself by the inflexible rule of holy right. 
Let no unmanly, mean temptation cross my path this day; let 
no base stone lie in it. This day I will forsake the censuses of 
men, and seek the suffrages of the god-like population of the 
trees, which now seem to me a nobler race than man. Guide 
me, gird me, guard me, this day, ye sovereign powers! Bind 
me in bonds I cannot break; remove all sinister allurings from 
me; eternally this day deface in me the detested and distorted 
images of all the convenient lies and duty-subterfuges of the 
diving and ducking moralities of this earth. Fill me with con- 
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suming fire for them; to my life’s muzzle, cram me with your 
own intent. Let no world-syren come to sing to me this day, 
and wheedle from me my undauntedness. I cast my eternal die 
this day, ye powers. On my strong faith in ye Invisibles, I stake 
three whole felicities, and three whole lives this day. If ye 
forsake me now — farewell to Faith, farewell to Truth, fare- 


well to God — 
IV 


Isabel, as is fitting with her symbolic value, is living 
in a remote farm near a lake of “blankness and of dumb- 
ness, unstirred by breeze or breath.” This lake is bound- 
ed by vast forests, out whose “infinite inhumanities came 
a moaning, muttering, roaring, intermittent, changeful 
sound .. .” Indeed all her surroundings and circum- 
stance are clearly indicative of the approach to a super- 
sensuous consciousness. When Pierre knocks at the door, 
she meets him in the typical attitude of a soul-symbol, 
illuminated by the rays of her own lamp, which she 
holds above her head. In innocence he would embrace 
her as a sister, but at the touch feels that there is more 
than a brother-sister relation between them. 


This passage and the four chapters that follow are, in 
their vivid imaginative realism, in marked contrast to 
the deliberate artificiality of the earlier part of the book. 
Isabel tells her story. It is mysterious and supernatural, 
yet the symbolism is carefully precise. She tells of the 
birth and the growth of that enlarged consciousness 
which comes to life’s initiates. It is the story of the birth 
of the conscious soul. She has known no mother, and 
the lips that speak “have never touched a woman’s 
breast.” She tells him how she seems not of woman 
born but that how her first dim life-thoughts cluster 
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round a ruinous old house in the midst of a wood, how 
she had for companions mute or mumbling archaic fig- 
ures, how these spoke to each other in a language differ- 
ent from her own and how they fed upon bread and 
wine, but did not share with her. There was a cat, also 
incomprehensible to her, softly scratching for some hid- 
den thing amongst the litter of abandoned fireplaces. 
She hints that after quitting that mysterious house 
she crossed the ocean, but her memories are dim; al- 
ways in her the solidest things melt into dreams, and 
dreams into realities. “Never have I recovered,” she 
says, “from the effects of my strange early life.” And 
in this wise also speaks to him the soul of the initiate. 
This it is that even now—this moment — surrounds thy 
visible form, my brother, with a mysterious mistiness; so that a 
second face, and a third face, and a fourth face peeps at me 
from within thy own. Now dim, and more dim, grows in me 
all the memory of how thou and I did come to meet. I go 
groping again amid all sorts of shapes, which part to me; so 
that I seem to advance through the shapes; and yet the shapes 
have eyes that look at me. I turn round, and they look at me; 


I step forward, and they look at me. — Let me be silent now; 
do not speak to me. 


She tells how, afterward, she came to be lodged in a 
lunatic asylum, how she was surrounded by strangely 
demented people, composed-of-countenance, but wan- 
dering-of-mind; soul-composed and bodily-wandering 
and strangely-demented. Thus it is that the awakening 
consciousness of the soul, is closely and dangerously be- 
set, in its lonely infancy, by the undifferentiated and de- 
mented-seeming forms of the collective unconscious. 
She tells of the death of these undifferentiated forces, 
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of the consciousness of death, which came to her, and 
of the increasingly tragic consciousness which is her 
being. And while she speaks, telling of these mysterious 
beginnings, there are all the while soft steps overhead, 
which, intermittent and pointing the emphasis of the 
story, pause and continue. 

It is here that another and more subtle piece of sym- 
bolism is introduced. There is a girl called Delly Ulver, 
who, like Isabel, is also an outcast from society, and is a 
kind of earthly double of her. Delly was the mother of 
an illegitimate child, which died soon after it was born. 
She has been disowned and cursed by both her parents, 
though she still remains in their house, as the result of 
Isabel’s pleading. It is she who is intermittently walk- 
ing to and fro upstairs in distress and loneliness, while 
Isabel tells her story. The significance of Delly is diffi- 
cult to understand, but if one reads carefully all that is 
said about her, and is familiar with the way in which 
Melville hides in a name the key to his meaning, it 
becomes evident that she is the primitive, quite innocent, 
but sensual, and unconscious counterpart of Isabel; she 
is that essentially primitive, female and innocently- 
sensual and suffering element in sex. 

Here, in this symbolism of Delly Ulver and her rela- 
tion to Isabel, Melville shows his genius. He is as coura- 
geous an explorer into the secrets of the soul as any man 
who has ever written. His greatness as a psychologist is 
not to be surpassed by any other writer. There are deep, 
far-away things in him, and his greatness is revealed not 
only in what he writes but in what he leaves unwritten. 
He suggests more than can be written; and as this world 
of Becoming is a symbol of God’s vaster transcendental 
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Universe of Being, so Melville’s books shadow-forth and 
are themselves symbols of that same transcendental uni- 
verse. His works indicate remote distances beyond ac- 
tual expression, and of these distances we become increas- 
ingly aware as we go deeper into Pierre. 

Isabel, while that related double of herself paces up 
and down in the room overhead, continues with her 
story. She tells how at last she left the asylum of those 
undifferentiated human figures, and hired herself to 
work in the ordinary domestic houses of men. One day 
she buys a guitar from a passing pedlar; this she has 
re-strung, and feeling an intuitive sympathy and rela- 
tedness to the instrument, takes it to her room and mur- 
murs and sings to it. After a while, the guitar, of its 
own self and without being touched, answers her with 
a sweet and sudden sound. She sings and murmurs to 
it in a different modulation, and once more it answers 
her with a different string. 

The guitar was human; the guitar taught me the secret of 
the guitar; the guitar learned me to play on the guitar. No 
music-master have I ever had but the guitar. I made a loving 
friend of it; a heart friend of it. It sings to me as I to it. Love 
is not all on one side with my guitar. All the wonders that are 
unimaginable and unspeakable, all these wonders are translated 
in the mysterious melodiousness of the guitar. It knows all my 
past history. Sometimes it plays to me the mystic visions of the 
confused large house I never name. Sometimes it brings to me 
the bird-twitterings in the air; and sometimes it strikes up in me 
rapturous pulsations of legendary delights eternally unexperi- 
enced and unknown to me. 


She bids Pierre bring her the guitar, and again in an- 
swer to her murmurings it plays to them. Isabel bends 
ever her instrument, her long, dark hair falls over it and 
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veils it, “and still from out the veil came the swarming 
sweetness, and the utter unintelligibleness, but the in- 
finite significances of the sounds of the guitar.” 

Mystery! Mystery! 

Mystery of Isabel! 

Mystery! Mystery! 

Isabel and Mystery! 


Among the waltzings, and the droppings, and the swarmings 
of the sounds, Pierre now heard the tones above deftly stealing 
and winding among the myriad serpentinings of the other mel- 
ody; — deftly stealing and winding as respected and instru- 
mental sounds, but in themselves wonderfully and abandonedly 
free and bold——bounding and rebounding as from multitu- 
dinous reciprocal walls; while with every syllable the hair- 
shrouded form of Isabel swayed to and fro with a like aban- 
donment, and suddenness, and wantonness:— then it seemed 
not like any song; seemed not issuing from any mouth; but it 
came forth from beneath the same veil concealing the guitar. 


Thus at their first meeting Pierre is overwhelmed by 
the supernaturalness of his strange sister. At their next 
meeting on the following night, she tells her further 
history; how she had found by the light of her own 
lamp her own name written, hidden inside the instru- 
ment. It must have been written there before the guitar 
was made. Intuitively she believes it to be the name of 
her unknown and dead mother, believes that the guitar 
was once hers. 

Of the second meeting of Pierre and Isabel it is difh- 
cult to give any contracted account — every word con- 
tributes to that sense of mystery and suggestions of 
which Melville is a master. Pierre and Isabel explore 
the mystic environment of their awakened spiritual rec- 
ognition, and most tenderly does Melville portray the 
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communion between these interpenetrating portions of 
the human soul. They voice the innermost intuitions of 
mortal understanding. 

I am called woman, and thou, man, Pierre; but there is 
neither man nor woman about it. Why should I not speak out 
to thee? There is no sex in our immaculateness. Pierre, the 
secret name in the guitar even now thrills me through and 
through. Pierre, think! Think! Oh, canst thou not compre- 
hend? see it? — what I mean, Pierre? The secret name in the 
guitar thrills me, thrills me, whirls me, whirls me; so secret, 
wholly hidden, yet constantly carried about in it; unseen, un- 
suspected, always vibrating to the hidden heart-strings — broken 
heart-strings; oh, my mother, my mother, my mother! 


She speaks the tragedy, which is her being, and again 
the guitar answers. She seems to swim in an electric 
fluid, and as she bends over the guitar, sparks and phos- 
phorescent glimmerings are in her hair, and again the 
melody breaks forth, only in a still more subtle and 
wholly inexplicable way. Pierre is swayed and tossed on 
supernatural tides, and again hears the mysterious call- 
ing of that awakening self, which brings, together with 
the rapture of new consciousness, a knowledge of the 
tragedy and evil of life. 

It is impossible and would be most certainly unde- 
sirable to interpret the symbolism of the guitar in any 
definite or exact formule. It is to be comprehended by 
the soul rather than by the mind, but one might suggest 
that the guitar is to Isabel a more beautifully and pro- 
foundly-conceived symbol of what her bird and her 
shell are to Yillah, who in Mardi, is the impersonation 
of the glamor of Life and Love. Or, to approach from 
a somewhat different angle, one might say, in the ter- 
minology of Lao Tze, that the guitar is the Teh, namely 
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the immanent manifestation within the individual soul 
of the transcendental reality of Life. 


Vv 


The intermediate period between the two stages of 
initiation between the first and second meetings with 
Isabel is emphasised by Melville as of considerable im- 
portance. In this period the consciousness is able to ad- 
just itself to its new experience. It is now vaguely re- 
vealed to Pierre that every detail of the visible world, 
some of which had seemed common and prosaic, was 
now steeped in a mystery wholly hopeless of solution. 
He is aware at this moment that he stands between his 
angel of innocence and his angel of experience, between 
Lucy and Isabel; he must choose one or the other. Yet 
both seem his, and into Lucy’s eyes has stolen half of 
the mournfulness of Isabel. 

On returning to his mother’s mansion, there is already 
almost an open hostility between them; his mother’s 
pride will not suffer his new-found self to live within her 
dominion. Pierre goes out to be alone in the depth of the 
forest, for suddenly the thought of the proximity of 
man has become distasteful to him: only the most du- 
rable of all things, the forests and the seas, seem tol- 
erable to his mood. With the deepening of life has come 
a whelming melancholy. Evil, injustice, cruelty and the 
scorn of an unheeding world weigh on his spirit; his 
growing consciousness does not only raise him to the 
heights, but takes him downward to the depths. He 
comes in his wanderings on a great rock, wedge-shaped, 
like a lengthened egg, which at some obscure point on 
its under side is balanced on a hidden lateral ridge. It 
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seems at any moment about to crash downward, but has 
remained through the ages unmoved, held by an in- 
visible support. Round it is the aboriginal forest. This 
stone, the object of wonder to Pierre, is to other men 
only a huge stumblingblock in the way of running a 
prospective cross-road through that wild region. There 
is a space beneath it where a man may crouch as though 
to court destruction. Here, beneath this Terror Stone, 
Pierre lays himself full length, and thus invokes his fate: 

If the miseries of all the undisclosable things in me, shall ever 
unhorse me from my manhood’s seat, if to vow myself all Vir- 
tue’s and all Truth’s, be but to make a trembling, distrustful 
slave of me; if Life is to prove a burden I cannot bear without 


ignominious cringings . . . then do thou, Mute Massiveness, 
fall on me. 

A down-darting bird, all song, swiftly lighted on the un- 
moved and eternally immovable balancings of the Terror Stone, 
and cheerfully chirped to Pierre. The tree-boughs bent and 
waved to the rushes of a sudden, balmy wind; and slowly 
Pierre crawled forth, and stood haughtily upon his feet, as he 
owed thanks to none, and went his moody way. 


In this Terror Stone, surrounded by the primordial 
forest, he meets the Wisdom which is woe; on this stone 
he finds graved the initials of Solomon the Wise. It is 
the wisdom which knows that in his lonely journey of 
the soul’s commanding, he is destitute and deserted of 
that help that fellow men can give. He knows not yet 
that the gods can desert him, and has not fully appre- 
hended that non-benevolent wisdom of Ecclesiastes; he 
is only at the beginning of his descent into Hades, and 
has barely passed the portal over which is written: “All 
hope abandon ye who enter here.” 

As he goes on through the woods, all thoughts leave 
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him but those investing Isabel. “He saw or seemed to 
see that it was not so much Isabel who had by her wild 
idiosyncrasies mystified the narration of her story, as it 
was the essential and unavoidable mystery of her his- 
tory itself, which had invested Isabel with such wonder- 
ful enigmas to him.” He knows that she is of earlier 
birth than himself, and knows, too, the eternal quality 
of her youthfulness. 

Out of the infantile, yet eternal mournfulness of the face of 
Isabel, there looked on Pierre that angelic childlikeness, which 
our Saviour hints is the one only investiture of translated souls; 
for of such — even of little children — is the other world. 

Now, unending as the wonderful rivers, which once bathed 
the feet of the primeval generations, and still remain to flow 
fast by the graves of all succeeding men, and by the beds of all 
now living; unending, ever-flowing, ran through the soul of 


Pierre, fresh and fresher, further and still further, thoughts of 
Isabel. 


And the more this thoughtful river ran, the more 
mysteriousness it floated to him. In Isabel the qualities 
of both Hautia and Yillah are no longer separated, as in 
earlier years in Mardi, he had more conventionally por- 
trayed good and evil separated and opposed to one an- 
other. In Isabel they are merged, Good in Evil, and 
Evil in Good. These values no longer exist as antitheses, 
but are one in mystery. The dark still balances and gives 
significance to the light, and is as beautiful as the light, 
and, in the first impulse of recognition, more overwhelm- 
ingly attractive. Isabel reveals the night to him. She 
is a strange, and seemingly supernatural light, illumi- 
nating the whole sky; and as Halley’s comet, arching the 
entire vault of the tropical heavens flings its vast tail in 
a fan of luminous ether, through which the accustomed 
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stars shine with strange aspects, so the face of Isabel, 
close to the troubled sea of Pierre’s awakening soul, 
covers the heavens of his vision with a diffuse and un- 
definable mysteriousness. One thought burns clear: 

Fate had separated the brother and the sister, till to each 
other they somehow seemed so not at all. Sisters shrink not 
from their brothers’ kisses. And Pierre felt that never, never 
would he be able to embrace Isabel with the mere brotherly 
embrace; while the thought of any other caress, which took 
hold of any domesticness, was entirely vacant from his uncon- 
taminated soul, for it had never consciously intruded there. 

Melville, in his elaborate thoroughness, devoted a 
good deal of time to the whys and wherefores and rea- 
sonings which bring Pierre to the final resolution of es- 
tablishing Isabel, not as his sister, but as his wife. The 
directing motive is Pierre’s profound recognition of Isa- 
bel as a soul-image; and it is always with the soul- 
image in human form that the lover wishes to unite. 
Although Pierre, at this first stage of his ordeal, has 
no thought of an incestuous relation, yet he would, to 
justify the deepest springs of his being, celebrate a spir- 
itual marriage with Isabel. This is his desire, and his 
reasonings lead him to this end. With the awareness of 
things unsuspected, all values are changing, and though 
at first from habit he may adhere to the conventions 
of good and evil, yet these values, too, are no longer 
set and definite. It is not long before he says: “Look: 
a nothing is the substance, it casts one shadow one way, 
and another the other way; and these two shadows are 
cast from one nothing; these, so it seems to me, are 
Virtue and Vice.” 

Therefore, all reasonings apart, the fundamental 
cause of his proclaimed marriage with Isabel is his pro- 
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found desire for such a marriage. On this point the 
whole story turns. To understand what follows, the 
reader must make himself as emancipated from con- 
ventional thought as is Melville himself. He must 
not believe that Good is preferable to Evil, or Sanity 
to Madness; but rather recognise that Evil and Madness 
may be necessary and indispensable to certain phases of 
development. He must know, not only with his mind 
but with his heart, that the “sick soul” is just as rele- 
vant to life as the “healthy-minded” soul, and that 
many sick souls are spiritually far in advance of hap- 
pier, healthy-minded souls. He must know, moreover, 
that such souls as are depicted in Pierre, though they 
go (together with all their lesser associated personal- 
ities) down into madness and death, are necessary and 
valuable contributions to the life of Man. We can see 
that if Pierre had not married Isabel, but had kept 
his consciousness of tragedy and mystery as something 
separate (though loved and recognised) from his direct- 
ing soul, then madness and misery would not have in- 
evitably followed, but we can not say it would have 
been detter thus. Melville has given us the privilege of 
seeing another kind of happening, one which is rich in a 
transcendent beauty. 

Pierre, is a rare, and a lovely creation. It is no book 
for idle readers. To understand it is an ordeal; and ap- 
preciating its strange, spiritual beauty, we should be 
purged of valuations, should perceive that all that can 
be ultimately said of life is this: Life does what Life 
does; that moral valuations are optical illusions, and 
that the force of life is beyond moral judgments. 

At this critical period, Pierre must break, if need be, 
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with all ties and affections of the past; he will proclaim 
Isabel as his wife, and accept the ordeal which will prove 
for him the transvaluation of all values: he is thus im- 
peiled by the facts of his experience. It is suggested that 
because fictitiously he had tried to put his mother in the 
domestic relation of a sister, so now he would make his 
sister into a wife. This is interesting to consider in its 
symbolic value. He does not know fully, though he ap- 
prehends vaguely the tragedies which lie in his path. 
He is impelled by the innermost forces in himself; and 
as the guitar answers to the voice and presence of Isabel, 
so he hears the deep voice of her being calling him from 
“the immense distances of the air, and there seemed no 
veto of the earth that could forbid her heavenly claim.” 
Hers is “the unmistakable, unsuppressable cry of the 
Godhead speaking through his soul.” And while he an- 
swers this call, his conscious self would guard the mem- 
ory of his father. Thereby it is suggested that he would 
keep justified his vision of life, while realising that the 
acts and nature of life should be kept secret. 

To Lucy he first makes known his changed condition. 
His words are short, merely announcing that he is mar- 
ried. He speaks, knowing that he must blast her and 
at this moment his earlier consciousness of a happy and 
innocent world falls, as does Lucy, into a swoon; she 
seems almost utterly to be destroyed. The vision of in- 
nocence fades before the rivalry of experience, and he 
is impelled to risk the death of part of his own soul. 

He goes directly to his mother’s mansion; in the same 
short words he tells her he is married. Mrs. Glendin- 
ning’s pride and haughtiness rise to the rebuke. “My 
dark soul,” she says, “prophesied something dark. If 
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already thou hast not found other lodgement, and other 
table than this house supplies, then seek it straight. Be- 
neath my roof and at my table, he who was once Pierre 
Glendinning no more puts himself.” For Mrs. Glen- 
dinning, Pierre’s wife, whoever she be, whom he has 
taken without her (Mrs. Glendinning’s) consent, is a 
dark, unknown thing, as indeed the Spirit of Tragedy, 
awake within an individual soul is dark and unknown to 
herd-consciousness. 


VI 


Disinherited by his mother, he returns to Isabel, as- 
suring her that all loss for her sake is gain, for “she is 
of that fine, unshared stuff of which God makes his 
seraphim.” He goes together with her and Delly to 
the village inn. Delly he has also taken under his 
protection, for he perceives that she is indubitably as- 
sociated with Isabel, and must from now on be her 
handmaiden. To the inn he brought all his private pa- 
pers together with the betraying portrait of his father. 
These he now burns, that he may have no unnecessary 
weight from the past to burden his soul. This accom- 
plished, he prepares for the journey to the city. Very 
early the next morning they enter the stage coach, and 
travel throughout the day. During this fateful journey 
they are all silent. Delly and Isabel sit with faces 
averted, and Pierre, plunged in gloomy contemplation 
of the bivalent nature of life, broods over the evils he 
has been forced to visit on Lucy and his mother in fol- 
lowing what so clearly seems his best and most com- 
manding impulse. In this mood of despondency his fin- 
gers close on a pamphlet, or rather on a fragment of a 
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pamphlet, left by some former traveller. He looks at it 
at first unseeingly, but after a while begins to read with 
increasing interest. 

This pamphlet is a lecture by one Plotinus Plinlim- 
mon. It is the first of three hundred and thirty-three 
lectures and is entitled: Chronometricals and Horolog- 
icals. It is not possible to do justice to this pamphlet 
without giving it in full. It can not be curtailed, it exists 
as a whole, and to attempt to shorten its compacted sig- 
nificances would be to do an injustice. I can but indicate 
its argument, and leave its fuller understanding to those 
who shall read for themselves, assuring them that there 
is much to repay a fourth and a fifth perusal. 

The writer contrasts those values which condition and“ 
rule in the universe of transcendental Being with those 
others, which in the practical way of life, are found con- 
venient in the every-day world of Becoming; and he 
suggests that since we are willy nilly in the world of 
Becoming, we can not in practice live by the transcen- 
dental values of that greater universe which our souls 
apprehend, without doing evil to both ourselves and 
others. 

Pierre reads and understands more than he is aware 
of at the time; indeed he carries the understanding of 
that pamphlet in his unconscious to determine his later 
acts. It is this that sets him a little bit aslant from 
his line of transcendental idealism, makes him a rebel 
against the destiny which is the guerdon of an enlarged 
and religious consciousness, inculcating a doctrine of ex- 
alted and aloof non-benevolence. Thus Pierre, under 
the influence of a philosophy which is not his by nature 
to fulfil, fails, both in the world of ordinary human 
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values, and in that other universe of all-accepting, 
Christ-like love to which he has aspired. There are 
hints here, developed more fully in the following story, 
which throw interesting illuminings on Melville’s psy- 
chology. He is a deep searcher into the ways of life, 
the purity of whose perception is in some way clouded. 
Men such as Meister Eckhart and Jacob Behmen, are 
mystics both by nature and circumstance. Melvilie 
seems rather to be primarily a thinker, who by the ac- 
cident of deep experience has become a mystic. He is 
never quite content to be led solely by the inner light, 
and though he is enough of a mystic to know that he 
can not rely upon the conclusions of thought, there are 
always not far distant, even in his most mystic moods, 
conscious strivings which sometimes seem to further his 
search and sometimes to drive him the more recklessly 
into a region of oblivion. Of this region he writes: 

But the example of many minds, forever lost, like undis- 
coverable Arctic explorers, amid those treacherous regions, 
warns us entirely away from them; and we learn that it is not 
for man to follow the trail of Truth too far, since by so doing 
he entirely loses the directing compass of his mind; for arrived 
at the Pole, to whose barrenness only it points, there, the needle 
indifferently respects all points of the horizon alike. 


This is not the mystic speaking but the baffled thinker, 
and it is the thinker in Pierre who understands the pam- 
phlet of Plotinus Plinlimmon. This thinker is at vari- 
ance with the mystic acceptance of either Isabel or Lucy. 
He does not accept the child-like and twice-born wis- 
dom of either his dark or his bright angel; he thinks, 
continually he thinks, and will not rest from thinking; 
his thought would persuade him to the attitude of a 
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man who would master space and time with an aloof 
non-benevolence; his mind persuades him of the pos- 
sibility of such a mastery, and at critical moments he 
hesitates between the polite, non-benevolent and aloof 
masterliness of Plinlimmon, and the tragic acceptance 
of the Untergang that the embracing of the religious 
principle involves. This is the tragedy of a divided na- 
ture, and Melville, in writing Pierre, has set down a 
large portion of his own psychic history. In the end of 
this story, though neither triumphant nor serene but 
passionately grasping at despair and self-immolation, 
poor Pierre declares himself neuter; the twin angels of 
his soul have both of them fallen into decline. 


Vil 


But many things happen before the end, and the com- 
plex events which follow are often not obvious of in- 
terpretation; yet the inner reality is always to be found, 
and, once found, is far more significant than the surface 
happenings of the story. These latter often seem wild 
and fantastic, crowded with continual use of symbolism; 
often the smallest details shine with significance. New 
characters are introduced; representing tendencies or 
complexes within the psyche. Isolated and individual- 
ised, they stand out the clearer, and can be the more 
easily grouped to show the intense inner conflict. 

Glen Stanley is the respectable counterpart and world- 
ly double of Pierre, just as Delly is the sensual double 
of Isabel. These seemingly separate personalities only 
amplify one human consciousness, and, as Glen is one 
aspect, so Charlie Millthorp is another; as Lucy is the 
angel of goodness, innocence and heavenly love, so her 
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mother, aunts, and brothers are related adjuncts to that 
attribute of human identity. This may seem at first sight 
a far-fetched interpretation, but if examined without 
prejudice, such a reading will give significance to events, 
which, taken at their surface value as happenings in the 
world of actuality, will seem merely exaggerated. 

In the city they meet with a terrible reception. Glen 
Stanley, Pierre’s successful and worldly double, refuses 
to recognise him in his changed state. For the first time 
in unguarded contact with the brutalities of the world, 
Pierre not only tastes the bitterness of his new experi- 
ence, but is assailed by tumult from within, the up- 
spewings of anger and disgust, and other half-recognised 
tendencies, which, symbolised in the rabble from a broth- 
el, fight and claw one other. The crisis passes, and the 
travellers, after a roundabout drive, find a lodging for 
the night. 

At this point of the narrative are inserted two long, 
satirical chapters on contemporary American literature. 
They have nothing to do with the main theme; the only 
(and inadequate ) excuse for their insertion is that Pierre, 
who in his youthful inexperience had been a successful 
contributor to magazines, now imagines that, having 
entered on the path of experience, and having at last 
something to write about, he will be equally successful 
as a writer of more serious work. His hope is to sustain 
himself and his two companions by the creative efforts 
of the soul. 

The individual reader can determine the symbolism 
of The Church of the Apostles, and the amusing account 
of the three rooms all heated by the one stove, where 
Pierre, surrounded on all sides by other mystically- 
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minded philosophers, sets about his book. All this fol- 
lows easily enough from what had gone before. Pierre 
engages on a book which, he believes, will bring neg- 
lected Truth to the world; all that he has before written 
he counts as unworthy and will not even glance at. He 
finds himself swayed to universality, and in his imma- 
turity sets out to attempt a mature work. Already re- 
vealed to him are portions of the territory of the soul. 


But as to the resolute traveller in Switzerland, the Alps do 
never in one wide and comprehensive sweep, instantaneously 
reveal their full awfulness of amplitude — their overawing ex- 
tent of peak crowded on peak, and spur sloping on spur, and 
chain jammed behind chain, and all their wonderful battalion- 
ings of might; so hath heaven wisely ordained, that on first 
entering into the Switzerland of his soul, man shall not at once 
perceive its tremendous immensity; lest illy prepared for such 
an encounter, his spirit should sink and perish in the lowermost 
snows. Only by judicious degrees, appointed of God, does man 
come at last to gain his Mont Blanc and take an overtopping 
view of these Alps; and even then, the tithe is not shown; and 
far over the invisible Atlantic, the Rocky Mountains and the 
Andes are yet unbeheld. Appalling is the soul of a man! 
Better might one be pushed off into the material spaces beyond 
the uttermost orbit of our sun, than once feel himself fairly 
afloat in himself! 


And to this Melville significantly adds: “Still had he 
not as yet procured for himself that enchanter’s wand, 
which but touching the humblest experiences in one’s 
life straightway it starts up all eyes, in every one of 
which are endless significances. Not yet had he dropped 
his angle into the well of his childhood, to find what fish 
might be there.” It is dropping this angle into the well 
of his childhood that Melville himself is attempting in 
Pierre; he is attempting an analysis which goes down to 
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the beginnings of childhood’s earliest associations, and 
which carries its subjective developments and dangers 
into the sensual and supersensual universes. 

While Pierre is writing this book, he gets news of his 
mother’s death, and knows that it is he who has killed 
her. He suffers remorse — and the knowledge that he 
is no longer husk-enfolded by the world. Neither his 
mother, the world, nor his father, the source of life, is 
there any longer to uphold him; he has dared to cut 
himself free from their support, and henceforth he must 
try to walk alone. It now seems to Pierre that “divinity 
and humanity are equally willing that he shall starve in 
the street for all that either will do for him.” He works 
on doggedly in the bitter cold of winter, warmed only by 
that small angle of pipe that comes from the kitchen 
where Delly lives. While he is writing, the cold eye of 
Plinlimmon is upon him, and the coldness of that all- 
knowing look seems to say to him: “Fool, fool, fool, 
Vain, vain, vain, Quit, quit, quit, Ass, ass, ass!” Yet he 
works on, pouring out all his life in that effort of 
thought, which of its own will would hold at bay all 
other influences, and will even shut out, during his hours 
of work, the presence of Isabel. His relation to Isabel 
is changing, and if his power of thought, is strong and 
harsh enough to blast her, then, though he may still love 
her as his mother, as his sister and his bride, let it work 
its will. 


Pierre hath ringed himself in with the grief of Eternity. 
Pierre is a peak inflexible in the heart of Time. . . . He will not 
be called to; he will not be stirred . . . Here surely is a won- 
derful stillness. . . . In the heart of such silence surely some- 
thing is at work. Is it creation or destruction? Builds Pierre the 
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noble world of a new book? Or does the Pale Haggardness 
unbuild the lungs and the life in him? Unutterable that a man 
should be thus! 


Vill 


Into the midst of this terrible tension, where the 
thinker holds his thought inviolate against the influence 
of Isabel, who in the possessive role she is assuming, be- 
comes the symbol of the seductive power of the uncon- 
scious, comes a letter from Lucy. This letter is the her- 
ald of the return to Pierre of that innocent consciousness 
which is a function of reality. Lucy announces that she 
is coming to his aid. Intuitively she knows that he is in 
need of her; she will ask no questions, she will come to 
serve him, not as his wife but as a nun-like cousin. This 
letter is created by Melville straight from the pure and 
transcendental realms of Being; in it is the beauty of the 
soul’s innermost heaven, of God’s sweetest sanctuary. 
Lucy is all Virtue; there is nothing of human weakness 
left in her; she, too, like Pierre, is being consumed by 
inward, heavenly fires. These fires make her almost too 
pure, too beautiful; she is the heavenly Aphrodite, with- 
out any touch of earthliness; her pallor, her fine-cut 
marble whiteness is a sign of her humility; she subjects 
herself to Isabel. Because of this heavenly sweetness 
and softness, the tension which in life is an earthly ten- 
sion between the upper and under soul, is mot sustained. 
Pierre inclines fatally to Isabel; Isabel, who seemed at 
her first recognition the angel who would lead him to 
Truth, contains, in the hidden depths of her mysterious- 
ness, qualities which will destroy in the mind the appre- 
hension of Truth. 
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Lucy arrives and takes up her abode at “The Apos- 
tles”; she, too, like Pierre, renounces all her past asso- 
ciations; she renounces all claim on Pierre, and comes 
willing to serve both him and Isabel. She seems so pure 
that she is unaware of the rivalry that she creates. Her 
mind is more alert than Isabel’s, and it is she who offers 
to help by the creative act of her own artistry. Isabel, 
stung into a desire for action, passionately bids him take 
out her eyes to see with, if his own are failing, to use her 
heart’s blood for his support. But acts are not for her; 
in her passivity lies her strength. “Thy hand is the 
caster’s ladle, Pierre,” she says, “that holds me entirely 
fluid. Into thy forms and slightest moods of thought, 
thou pourest me; and I there solidify to that form, and 
take it on and thenceforth wear it, till once more thou 
mouldest me anew.” To this mood of Godlike indo- 
lence he answers: “The Gods made thee of a holyday, 
when all the common world was done, and shaped thee 
leisurely in elaborate hours, thou paragon.” 

Pierre continues to work on at his book. In this work, 
in his cold, isolated room, he is cut off from both Lucy 
and Isabel; their offered helps he refuses. Lucy, now 
occupying the empty room on the other side of the 
kitchen, works at a secret portrait. Isabel gives an in- 
voluntary homage to the heavenly virtue of her rival; 
even her guitar answers sometimes when Lucy speaks; 
and Delly, the almost mute, unconscious vital-dynamism 
of this strange trio, cooks for and waits upon them all. 

The stage is set for the last and fatal struggle of these 
inner forces, and it were well to review our former anal- 
ysis and carry it further. Pierre’s mother is the world- 
substance which enfolds him: under her sway he is still 
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in the womb. He must free himself, and with the coming 
of a larger, individual consciousness, burst the husk. In 
that act lies the cause of his mother’s death. He would 
seem to discover an outlet for growth in Isabel, and with 
growth, freedom. She is for him, in that first contact, the 
consciousness of the tragic aspect of life, and also the 
channel of contact with all the mysteriousness of un- 
known forces. But she is more than this, and, if we look 
closely, we shall see an interesting relation between 
Pierre’s mother and Isabel. Isabel is, as it were, the 
complement, and not the opposite of his mother, and, as 
the complement, is of the same material. The incestuous 
relation is still retained, and in place of a mother Pierre 
has substituted a sister; his introversion in relation to 
the sister, and his espousing her as his wife, is a dis- 
guised incest-tendency towards his mother. Not only 
have we the incest-tendency shown clearly, but the in- 
cest-prohibition, for he renounces both Isabel and Lucy 
and with them the complete erotic experience, in order 
that he may remain a child. The mother-material which 
is in Isabel, namely the mysteriousness, the beauty, and 
the divine-seeming moods of indolence are of danger to 
Pierre. At the last, with the vial of poison in her bosom, 
she names herself, the murderer of Pierre. 

But all this, it must be clearly understood, has no part 
in actuality. This is not intended as a simple story of the 
freeing from the physical mother, as perhaps some 
schools of psycho-analysts would name it. It is the story 
of a conscious soul attempting to draw itself free from 
the psychic world-material in which most of mankind is 
unconsciously always wrapped and enfolded, as a foetus 
in the womb. Melville would draw the history and the 
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tragedy of a soul seeking freedom outside (or rather 
apart from) the world-substance. And here we find an 
analogy in the book which immediately precedes Pierre. 
In this comparison we see that, as the mysterious Isabel 
is a danger and a final destruction to the virtuous Pierre 
(Pierre, who is Melville’s representation of the God- 
man ), so the mysterious white whale in Mody Dick is a 
danger and an ultimate destruction to Ahab and all his 
crew (Ahab being the Man-god). Isabel is of the same 
world-substance (mother-substance) as Moby Dick; the 
aspect from which they are viewed constituting the dif- 
ference. Their mystery, their attractiveness and their 
all-engulfing destructiveness is the same. If we have 
understood the books aright, we see them as comple- 
mentary aspects of the same problem. And here again it 
should be emphasised that Isabel is no more a symbol 
of evil than is the white whale. In both these books 
Melville is dealing with life-values which are beyond 
good and evil. Only from the terrestrially human stand- 
point, and still enwrapped in that same mother-sub- 
stance of the world, do these words have any meaning. 

Lucy, with her heavenly love and her heavenly ac- 
ceptance of the event, is an essence direct from the uni- 
verse of transcendental Being; and although, as Pierre’s 
innocence of conscience, she was framed to save him 
from the brother-sister incest relation, which, as we have 
seen, is reversion into the world-substance, she is of too 
heavenly a nature to offer adequate compensation to the 
lure of Isabel. She is too pure and too frail in her earth- 
ly manifestation. In actuality she has not earthly 
strength enough to portray him as he should be im the 
flesh; she draws him only in the skeleton. And, when 
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at the crisis of his fate he bursts in to see the portrait, she 
sits mute and unmoving, allowing him to rush away 
from her to his destruction. 

Attended upon each hand by these familiars (his heav- 
enly and his earthly Aphrodite) Pierre still works at his 
book, seeking to find in thought a deliverance from his 
fate, his fate sealed already by his union with Isabel. 
His forces fail him; he can do no more. “A general and 
nameless torpor seems stealing upon him.” 

In this state of semi-consciousness he has a vision, in 
which are contrasted man’s earthly household, peace 
and the ever-encroaching appetite of God; here is given 
(symbol of Pierre as a thinker) the giant Enceladus, 
who would storm the heavenly heights, and regain his 
paternal birthright even by fierce escalade, but who is 
overthrown by the gods themselves, with a mountain 
heaved upon his back, and pinned to the earth. As En- 
celadus he sees himself battering the steeps of heaven 
with his bare, armless torso. And here Melville steps 
forward with an explanation. Pierre, he says, “did not 
wilfully wrest some final comfort from the fable; did 
not flog this stubborn rock as Moses his, and force even 
aridity itself to quench his painful thirst.” 

Thus smitten, the Mount of Titans seems to yield this fol- 
lowing stream: 

Old Titan’s self was the son of incestuous Coelus and Terra, 
the son of incestuous Heaven and Earth. And Titan married 
his mother Terra, another and accumulatively incestuous 
match. And thereof Enceladus was one issue. So Enceladus 
was both the son and grandson of an incest; and even thus, 
there had been born from the organic blended heavenliness and 
earthliness of Pierre, another mixed, uncertain, heaven-aspir- 
ing, but still not wholly earth-emancipated mood; which again, 
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by its terrestrial taint held down to its terrestrial mother, gen- 
erated there the present doubly incestuous Enceladus within 
him; so that the present mood of Pierre —that reckless sky- 
assaulting mood of his, was nevertheless on one side the grand- 
son of the sky. 


From this vision Pierre rises and, on an impulse, of- 
fers to take his two companions out into the city. Isabel 
is overjoyed that he has left his “hateful book.” She 
hates it as part of the realm of thought, and thus op- 
posed to her. Pierre offers to take them out on the sea 
—a desire for further contact with the unconscious. 
This last passage is so tremendously charged with events 
and symbolic significance that it should be read carefully 
and in detail. Every detail counts, and not only what is 
written, but the great silent vistas between the words, 
these need all faculties to grasp their suggestiveness. 
The mysterious picture of a foreigner, that to Pierre re- 
sembles the portrait of his father, and to Isabel resembles 
her memory of her father, when he came to see her at 
the farm after she had left the asylum, this foreign pic- 
ture clothes the image of the father in yet further am- 
biguousness; and this is further enhanced by Lucy’s pre- 
occupation with the copy of Guido’s “Beatrice Cenci.” 
These two pictures front one another on opposite sides 
of the gallery, “so that in secret they seemed to be pan- 
tomimically talking over the heads of the living spec- 
tators below.” This, in the light of recent psychological 
research, is significant enough, and significant, too, Isa- 
bel’s excitement at the motion of the boat, and her de- 
sire to plunge over the side and float away into the blue 
profound where sky and sea meet. 

The end comes swiftly. Pierre, who has been wrought 
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to the uttermost extreme of exasperation by the hostile 
gestures of his double, Glen Stanley, now ruthlessly 
murders that part of himself which Glen symbolises, 
and in so doing: “His own hand had extinguished his 
house in slaughtering the only unoutlawed human being 
by the name of Glendinning.” After this action of inner 
violence he falls into a self-shut-in state of gloom and 
despondency, well symbolised by the prison. But even 
in prison he is attended by his two angels; Lucy, so long 
as sanity remains, will ever cleave to his soul, however 
great his despair, and Isabel is that deeper part which 
can not be separated even by death or madness. En- 
veloped by the uttermost despair, and surrounded by 
the ruin which has become his fate, he knows them, in a 
light of a newly-won wisdom, as the Fool of Virtue and 
the Fool of Truth. Himself, as the Fool of Fate, has 
already repudiated them both. 


Ye two pale ghosts, were this the other world, ye were not 
welcome. Away! —Good Angel and Bad Angel both! — 
For Pierre is neuter now! 

Oh, ye stoney roofs and seven-fold stoney skies! not thou art 
the murdered, but thy sister hath murdered thee, my brother, 
oh my brother! 

At these wailed words from Isabel, Lucy shrank up like a 
scroll, and noiselessly fell at the feet of Pierre. 

He touched her heart. — “Dead! — Girl! wife or sister, 
saint or fiend!” —seizing Isabel in his grasp — “‘in thy breasts, 
life for infants lodgeth not, but death-milk for thee and me! — 
The drug!” and tearing her bosom loose, he seized the secret 
vial nestling there. 


Yet at the end when they are both dying it is Isabel 
who claims the knowledge of his identity. 
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“All’s o’er, and ye knew him not,” she gasps in dying. . . . 
her form sloped sideways, and she fell upon Pierre’s heart, and 
her long hair ran over him, and arboured him in ebon vines. 


IX 


Melville was thirty-two years old when Pierre was 
published. The book was a complete failure; the critics 
were shocked, and there is no record left that any one 
understood the inner significance of the story. Soon after 
its publication the printing house where most of the 
copies of its one edition were stored burned down. By 
later editors of Melville’s work it was considered “al- 
most unreadable” and was not reprinted till long after 
Melville’s death. 

By those who are now able to obtain copies and who 
take the trouble to understand the inner symbolic mean- 
ing, it will be found to be the greatest of Melville’s 
books. The high imaginative quality is quite as fine as 
the best in Mody Dick, and the style is less flamboyant. 
In Pierre a luxuriant imagination meets with an ade- 
quate controlling power and an artistic appreciation of 
reticence. The book is a far better artistic whole than 
Moby Dick; there is less matter irrelevant to the main 
theme, and the elaborate fabric in which Melville’s 
thought and intuition meet and are interwoven, is a 
quality quite unmatched by any other work of his time. 

The difficulty and profundity of his theme is ade- 
quately compensated for by the precision of his expres- 
sion. One is again and again astonished at the sugges- 
tiveness and perfection of his symbols. These symbols, 
no doubt, came to him as inspiration; they are the tran- 
scending values, born of the conflict of thought and emo- 
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tion, which made further discovery possible for him. 
They had their birth in the unconscious, but once in be- 
ing, they were found to be adequate to the demands of 
the mind; Melville was never Jost in the shadow-peopled 
universe of the unconscious. In him the conflict between 
thought and feeling was balanced and intense. If his 
anvil were some vast, primal outcrop of the soul’s ig- 
neous matrix, his hammer was his mind, and the sparks 
which flew from the contact of the two, had thus a double 
origin. 

Melville was both mystic and thinker. The center of 
Melville is Pierre; if one would understand him, one 
must understand this book before all others. Many 
critics have declared that Moby Dick is his greatest 
work because they have not taken the trouble to under- 
stand Pierre; and often in their appreciation of Moby 
Dick they have only skirted the interpretation. Some, 
to cloak their own indolence, have said that Mel- 
ville did not understand the significance of his own writ- 
ing, and that though certain passages probably have sig- 
nificance, Melville could not himself have explained 
them. Perhaps he could not have explained to the full; 
he was dealing always in life-values. But he did know 
the significance attached to every name and every sug- 
gestion. If anyone thinks that he did not know what 
he was doing in Moby Dick, and suggests that the sym- 
bols used there were the result of chance stumbling in 
the region of the unconscious, let him read Pierre and 
see that Melville himself understands what Melville 
has written, and that the Melville who created Pierre, 
Isabel, and Lucy, and built up their interactions into 
so closely a cemented and fool-proof structure — that 
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this Melville was even profounder than he who created 
Ahab, Fedallah, and Moby Dick. 

Pierre, as | have said, was the center of Melville’s be- 
ing, and the height of his achievement, and although his 
literary style and his artistic sense are seen to better ad- 
vantage in Piazza Tales, Pierre, like a mountain, towers 
above the rest. It is a mountain that will need many ex- 
plorers; and like Hamlet, Lear, and life itself, will re- 
main largely unexplored. Psycho-analysts of future 
generations will no doubt make high picnic there. Like 
Spitteler and Goethe, Melville will provide them in 
Pierre with a path and a sign, leading to that Mount of 
Titans, where the catnip and the amaranth contend for 
ever on the hearth-stones of the human soul. 








ECONOMIC IDEAS OF JOHN WINTHROP 


EDGAR A. J. JOHNSON 


OW important a role a philoscphy plays in men’s 
actions and lives can actually never be determined. 
A philosophy is never a prime mover, but often an in- 
fluence so omnipresent and persistent that it becomes 
worth while to investigate the thoughts as well as the 
deeds of great men. For this reason, it seems worth 
while to examine the economic thoughts of John Win- 
throp. He held definite views about wealth, production, 
value, communism, colonization, and kindred subjects. 
He was well equipped in theory before he set out on 
one of the greatest economic missions of modern times. 
There is indeed little that is original in Winthrop’s 
economic thought. But originality is a gift which the gods 
give reluctantly; and to be great is not necessarily to be 
original. Winthrop reflected the current beliefs of his 
age reasonably well. He was not a political economist, 
but a political and religious leader; and as such, we would 
not expect him to have more than a reasonable acquaint- 
ance with economic speculation. As a devout Christian, 
economics to him was concerned with what should exist, 
and with proper relations between citizens of a Christian 
commonwealth. This is as much as to say Winthrop’s 
ideas were mediaeval, transmitted to him chiefly through 
English ecclesiastical sources. 
. Like his mediaeval predecessors, Winthrop accepted 
the idea of a blissful state of primitive communism which 
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was presumed to have existed when men (in a state of in- 
nocency) had all in common. “The first right to the 
earth,” wrote Winthrop, “was naturall when men held 
the earth in common every man soweing, and feeding 
where he pleased.”* But the fall of man brought an end 
to this ideal communism (the period analogous to the 
golden age of the ancient Greeks), and man in his cor- 
ruption acquired an insatiable acquisitive propensity. 
“Adam in his first estate,” said Winthrop, “was a perfect 
modell of mankinde,” and love was the sole principle of 
human relations. “But Adam rente himselfe from his 
Creator” and, as a consequence, “rent all his posterity 
allsoe one from another.” Asa result of this moral deg- 
radation, “every man is borne with this principle in him 
to love and seeke himselfe onely, and thus a man con- 
tinueth till Christ comes and takes possession of the 
soule and infuseth another principle, love to God and 
our brother.” * 

Possessed with an economic motive, man seeks wealth. 
What should be the attitude of the Christian toward this 
search? That intemperance in the pursuit of riches in- 
jures public morals, was clear to Winthrop.’ It may 
have been more than a political consideration which led 
him to castigate Thomas Dudley for building an un- 
necessarily elaborate house for himself and thereby set- 
ting a bad example for the community.* For the pursuit 
of wealth for ostentation’s sake was not the mediaeval 


?“Winthrop’s Conclusions for the Plantation in New England” 
(1629), Old South Leaflets (Boston), No. 50, 6. 


2“A Modell of Christian Charity” (1630), Old South Leaflets (Bos- 
ton), No. 207, 15. 


* “Conclusions,” 5. 
* Winthrop, The History of New England from 1630 to 1649 (1825), 
I, 73-74- 
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view which Winthrop had inherited. Wealth was con- 
ceived to be a manifestation of God’s bounty and God’s 
benevolence,’ entrusted to men who must husband it as 
stewards. The Gospel law, according to Winthrop, not 
only sanctions, but expects men to accumulate wealth. 
The reader must not be misled. The accumulation of 
wealth was not idealized as an end. It was lawful and 
necessary to lay up riches, but not indefinitely, or for 
their own sake. Nay, the Christian must “lay upp as 
Joseph did to have ready uppon such occasions, as the 
Lord, (whose stewards wee are of them) shall call for 
them from us.”* Wealth, then, was a gift from a benev- 
olent God, the acquisition of which was necessary for the 
individual and for the state. The desire for wealth was 
the result of man’s fall from grace and his relinquish- 
ment of primitive communism. But even corruptible 
men must be God’s stewards and therefore husband 
wealth for the glory of God. 

Although God’s bounty was the first cause of wealth, 
it was not the sole cause. Man himself was not passive; 
wealth was the result of labor. This theory had found 
frequent expression in the mediaeval philosophy, and 
Winthrop tersely and accurately states the ecclesiastical 
theory when he says that “whatsoever wee stand in need 
of is treasured in the earth, by the Creator and is to be 
fetched thence by the sweat of our Browes.”* Labor, 
therefore, was a second, but an indispensable, factor of 
production made mandatory under the Gospel, and was 
equivalent to appropriation of a divine bounty. Idleness 

5 “Conclusions,” 6. 


_ © “Modell,” 10. 
7 “Conclusions,” 9. 
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could not be countenanced in the Christian Common- 
wealth, because not only would it impair mankind moral- 
ly, but arrest the very production of necessary wealth. 

The product of labor, Winthrop understood, varied 
as between various countries, and was partly the result of 
the density of population. In England, for example, 
where the land “growes weary of her Inhabitants,” Win- 
throp believed that the “labor and cost to recover or keep 
somtymes a Acre or two of land” would be as great as 
that which in America would “procure them many hun- 
dred as good or better.”* Moreover, differential returns 
would appear between different occupations within the 
same country, and as a historian Winthrop recorded that 
the profitableness of agriculture led to a scarcity of wage 
earners and an increase of those who chose to live “by 
planting and other employments of their own.” ® 

It is indeed America’s good fortune that Winthrop 
forsook his philosophical writings and became an his- 
torian. But for those who are interested in Winthrop 
himself, it is most unfortunate, because as a writer of 
history he became primarily a chronicler. Thus his 
readers lose sight of the patient philosopher who sought 
the aid of theology and natural law as a guide to 
conduct. In consequence, one must infer much of what 
Winthrop thought about many economic problems. 
Take, for example, the theory of value. If Winthrop 
were thoroughly mediaeval he would have accepted the 
doctrine of just price. Whether he did or not, we do not 
know. He records facts in his history which prove the 
prevalence of the doctrine in Massachusetts Bay. But 
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® History, I, 25. 
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his conversion was too complete: the philosopher bows 
to the historian. Even so, we should be grateful, for it 
is Winthrop’s history which gives us the charming ac- 
count of John Cotton and of his whole-hearted accept- 
ance of the mediaeval theory of just price. 

Robert Keayne, a prominent merchant of Boston, was 
haled before the Great and General Court charged with 
notoriously oppressing the buyers of his merchandise. 
The House of Deputies found him guilty and set his fine 
at £200 (a huge sum for colonial days), but the magis- 
trates were disposed to be more lenient. They urged 
that there was no law which limited profits; that it was 
common practice in other countries to buy cheap and sell 
dear; that Keayne was not the only offender; that the 
law of God provided for no punishment except double 
restitution; and, lastly, that perfectly equitable prices 
could not be determined. Encouraged by the doubt 
thrown upon the existence of a just price by these argu- 
ments educed in his behalf, Keayne sought to make ex- 
cuses for his conduct when he was summoned before the 
church of Boston and the austere John Cotton. He ar- 
gued that the cause of his oppressive trading was, first, 
ignorance of the true price of some wares; and, secondly, 
a reliance upon false principles of trade, such as, “if a 
man lost in one commoditie, he might help himself in the 
price of another.” *° 

There was no hesitation on Cotton’s part in a situa- 
tion which the Puritan law-giver™ could not disregard: 
oppression of the public by a merchant; doubts as to 

1° The account of Keayne’s trial is to be found in Winthrop’s History 


(1825), I, 313-3173 or the 1908 edition (more properly entitled Win- 
‘throp’s Journal), 1, 315-318. 


11 See Miss Calder’s article in the New England Quarterly, U1, 82-94. 
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the existence of such a thing as just price; and, lastly, 
admission by the defendant and sinner that he had 
been misled by “false principles.” Lest others should 
fall into similar iniquity, the learned Cotton set forth 
the ecclesiastical position concerning value and price “in 
his public exercise the next lecture day.” Following the 
method of Thomas Aquinas, he first enumerated the 
reasons which induced men to sell goods at oppressive 
prices. Then over against these false principles he set 
his art of economics, the rules for trading consistent with 
the Christian life. 

Against the first false principle, “that a man might 
sell as dear as he can, and buy as cheap as he can,” he set 
the Christian’s first “rule for trading,” in which the 
mediaeval theory of just price was epitomized. “A man 
may not sell above the current price, i.¢., such a price as 
is usual in the time and place, and as another (who 
knows the worth of the commodity) would give for it, if 
he had occasion to use it; as that is called current money, 
which every man will take.”’* Here is the familiar 
mediaeval doctrine that a just price is the amount which 
an intelligent, uncoerced buyer, thoroughly conversant 
with the value of a certain commodity, would give for it. 
The second false principle, “if a man lose by casualty of 
sea, etc. in some of his commodities, he may raise the 
price of the rest,” Cotton found to be incompatible with 
Christian conduct and irreconcilable with the Christian 
idea of providence. “Where a man loseth by casualty of 
sea,” declared Boston’s great divine, “it is a loss cast up- 

12 History, 1, 316, or Journal, 1, 317. For comparison with the me- 
diaeval philosophy, Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, Literally trans- 


lated by the Fathers of English Dominican Province (New York, 1918), 
Part II, Second Number, Question Ixxvii, 317-328. 
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on himself by providence.” Was it not plain that if a 
man could “ease himself of it by casting it upon another” 
he could thereby thwart God’s intention and arrogantly 
“seem to provide against all providences?” Only in one 
case could prices be raised; only when there was a scar- 
city of the commodity in question, for then it was “the 
hand of God upon the commodity, and not the person.” 
But might not one mildly ask just how to discover when 
the hand of God was raised against the person and when 
against the commodity? A shipwreck, for example, must 
evidently be the hand of God raised against a particular 
merchant and could not justify an increase in his retail 
mark-up for other goods. But a drought or a hail storm 
would presumably be the hand of God upon wheat or 
barley and justified an advance. How happy is he who 
knows the cause of things! 

But what if the unwary merchant bought too dear? 
Could he not recoup from his customers? Cotton’s an- 
swer was terse: “A man may not ask any more for his 
commodity than his selling price, as Ephron to Abra- 
ham, the land is worth thus much.” Given the hand of 
God for or against a commodity, there is a price which is 
the just price. Yet surely the merchant ought to be al- 
lowed to take advantage of his skill or ability, for these 
are the talents which God gave him. The unbending 
Cotton would yield no quarter to this worldly argument. 
Commodities have a value which can be determined by 
the fiction of the intelligent, uncoerced buyer; and 
“when a man loseth in his commodity for want of skill, 
etc. he must look at it as his own fault or cross, and 
therefore must not lay it upon another.” 

- That Cotton accepted the mediaeval doctrine of just 
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price is indisputable, for not only did he make this un- 
mistakable pronouncement in the case of the unhappy 
Mr. Keayne but he also incorporated the doctrine in his 
proposed Mosaic code of laws for Massachusetts Bay. 
But what of Winthrop? What theory of value did he ac- 
cept? Unfortunately we do not know. He took pains 
to record carefully the details of Keayne’s trial and 
humiliation; but unfortunately, his historical method 
is too perfect. Sometimes one wishes the impartial ob- 
server would lapse occasionally into partiality. It is only 
on the subject of wages and of interest that Winthrop 
is explicit. Like the mediaeval writers and the English 
mercantilists, he complains about the rise of wages, the 
consequence of which, he explained, was that all who had 
goods to sell raised their prices. But one can not be cer- 
tain whether he meant that the rise of wages led to a rise 
in prices because of increased cost of production, or 
whether it was the increased amount of purchasing power 
in the hands of the wage earners, which made it possible 
for sellers to obtain higher prices. The General Court 
sought to deal with the difficulty by regulating wages. 
This was in 1633. Winthrop does not comment on the 
wisdom of this policy, but ten years later he frankly ad- 
mitted the futility of attempting to stop a rise in wages 
when a country provided abundant opportunity for wage 
earners to become planters.” He nevertheless believed, 
as did the mercantilists, that high wages tend to demor- 
alize laborers. The consequences of high remuneration, 
said he, were two-fold: “1. Many spent much time idly 
etc. because they could get as much in four days as would 
keep them a week. 2. They spent much in tobacco and 


13 History, Il, 25. 
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strong waters etc. which was a greate waste to the com- 
monwealth.”** But may it not be just the reverse, as 
Adam Smith cogently said: the “excessive application 
during four days of the week” is the “real cause of the 
idleness of the other three, so much and so loudly com- 
plained of?” 

The justification of taking interest on loans, or “usu- 
ry,” was so generally accepted in Europe by Winthrop’s 
time that one can readily understand why his views 
would differ from those of mediaeval writers. Yet Win- 
throp saw the question primarily as a moral one, and in 
his mind, the taker of interest must exercise careful judg- 
ment lest he offend the divine law. He admitted the 
necessity and the justice of interest, provided there be no 
oppression of the poor and necessitous. “What rule must 
wee observe in lending?” asks an imaginary questioner 
of Winthrop. That depends, he answers, upon whether 
the borrower “hath present or probable or possible 
means of repayeing thee.” If he has neither, the Chris- 
tian should not lend at all. He should give! On the 
other hand, if the borrower has the ability to repay, then 
the Christian may “looke at him not as an Act of mercy, 
but by way of Commerce.” Lending, in brief, was to be 
confined to those who were able and competent to repay. 
It involved a legitimate interest charge, and should be 
governed by the rules of justice. But lending was to be 
carefully distinguished from giving or forgiving. The 
poor should be objects of mercy and no interest ought 
to be taken from those who were deserving of charity. 
“If any of thy brethern be poore,” wrote Winthrop, 

-14 History, 1, 116. 
15 Wealth of Nations (Cannon Ed.), I, 84. 
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quoting Deuteronomy xv, 7, “thou shalt lend him 
sufficient.” Indeed this is not lending, but giving, and 
the Christian must give to the poor man “according to 
his necessity.” Or, if a loan has already been made, 
“whether thou didst lend by way of Commerce or in 
mercy, if he hath noething to pay,” the Christian must 
forgive the debt. The only exception which Winthrop 
would allow was that of a pledge given for a loan. But 
even here, the law of love should modify the contract 
where the borrower was necessitous.”* 

So much has been written about Puritan individual- 
ism that it may seem unnecessary to touch upon this is- 
sue; nevertheless, let us make inquiry to see what Win- 
throp’s views actually were. Was he a defender of in- 
dividualism, or was there some place for communism in 
his economic philosophy? It has already been shown 
that he accepted the time-honored theory of a state of 
primitive communism and of its termination when man- 
kind degenerated from that degree of ethical perfection 
which could have made earthly communism possible. 
For with man’s fall from grace, came self-love. Till 
man is raised from his fallen estate, he argued, pure 
communism, originally intended by the Creator, is im- 
possible; and in its place God has sanctioned another 
plan of social organization, a system of private property 
— and inequality. 

As the “Modell of Christian Charity” begins, “God 
Almightie in his most holy and wise providence, hath soe 
disposed of the condition of mankinde, as in all times 
some must be rich, some poore, some highe and eminent 
in power and dignitie; others meane and in subjection.” 


16 “Modell,” 11. 
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To him, as to his mediaeval predecessors, inequality of 
wealth was no chance phenomenon: it was a trust rela- 
tionship with the author of all riches. The divine 
scheme, moreover, was not mere favoritism but a pur- 
poseful partition. It revealed the glory of God’s wis- 
dom “in the variety and difference of the creatures”; it 
served also the function of “moderating and restrain- 
ing” the avaricious natures of men, “soe that the riche 
and mighty should not eate upp the poore, nor the poore 
and dispised rise upp against their superiours and shake 
off theire yoake.” Inequality, in brief, should teach 
mercy and justice to the favored; resignation to the 
poor. But Aristotle had set forth as a principle that 
where only two classes exist in society, the state can never 
have tranquillity, since one class can not obey and can 
only rule despotically, while the other can not rule and 
must be ruled like slaves. Winthrop, on the contrary, 
believed that the very existence of inequality would lead 
to the moral improvement of society by a distribution of 
duties. For each must realize that he has “need of other, 
and from hence they might be all knitt more nearly to- 
gether in the Bonds of brotherly affection.” For it must 
be remembered that “noe man is made more honourable 
than another or more wealthy etc. out of any perticuler 
and singuler respect to himselfe, but for the glory of 
his Creator and the common good of the Creature, 
Man.” ”” 

Winthrop not only believed that property was theo- 
logically justified, but also he believed that property was 
sanctioned by natural law. “God hath given to the sonnes 
of men a double right to the earth,” he wrote in his 


17 “Modell,” 8. 
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“Conclusions,” “a natural right and a civil right.” The 
first right to land was a natural right, the right of all men 
to use the fruits of the earth. But to this was added a 
civil right, whereby rights to particular parcels of prop- 
erty arose from the performance of certain arts of im- 
provement. This part of Winthrop’s philosophy was 
what we designate today as the “labor theory of prop- 
erty.” Hugo Grotius had earlier set forth the same doc- 
trine,”* and upon this theory Winthrop justified the tak- 
ing up of land in America by the Massachusetts Bay 
Company. The natural right to the earth existed when 
men held all land in common. But men improved land 
“by enclosing and peculiar manurance and this in time 
gave them a Civill right.” To encroach upon land so im- 
proved would be theft, but to take up land still held un- 
der the natural right was compatible with Christian con- 
duct. And since the American Indians “inclose noe land 
neither have any setled habitation nor any tame cattle 
to improve their land by,” Winthrop could find no rea- 
son why the Massachusetts Bay Company could not law- 
fully plant in New England.” 

But in spite of Winthrop’s profound respect for prop- 
erty, and in spite of his acceptance of the mediaeval no- 
tion of economic classes, he found room in his philosophy 
for some exceptions. These exceptions proceeded from 
the Christian doctrines of charity. Pure communism, he 
believed, could obtain only in a society of ideal men. But 
a circumstantial communism might become necessary, 
and to a discussion of this, Winthrop turns in his “Mod- 


18 “Conclusions,” 6. 
19 De Jure Belli et Pacis, 1, 3-8. 
2° “Conclusions,” 6, 7. 
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ell.” First, he sets forth a theory of social relations. 
Originally man’s relations with his fellow-man were de- 
termined by the law of nature. This required that every 
man should help his fellow-man “in every want or dis- 
tresse,” and “that hee performe this out of the same af- 
fection which makes him carefull of his owne goods.” 
The law of nature could have application only in “the 
estate of innocency.” When that blissful period had 
ended, the law of nature was supplanted by “the lawe of 
the Gospell” whose obligations upon men are not con- 
stant and immutable but vary between “seasons and oc- 
casions.” Indeed, there are times, said Winthrop, “when 
a Christian must sell all and give to the poore, as they 
did in the Apostles times.” There are other times when 
Christians “must give beyond their ability, as they of 
Macedonia,” and “likewise community of perills” calls 
for extraordinary liberality. The sharing of goods under 
the “Gospell law” was a requirement of God, although 
the extent of this enforced communism was dependent 
upon circumstances. For example, all sharing of goods, 
Winthrop carefully pointed out, must be subsequent to 
the provision for one’s own family of the “probable 
meanes of comfortable subsistence.”** In short, “the 
Gospel law” requires always circumstantial communism, 
while a “community of perill” might require almost 
complete sharing of goods. But what constituted a “com- 
munity of perill”? Winthrop cites the case of the Primi- 
tive Church as an illustration when the early Christians 
“sold all, had all in Common, neither did any man say 
that which he possessed was his owne.” In like fashion, 
the return from captivity, with the danger of enemies 


21 “Modell,” 9. Aquinas held the same view. 
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common to all, demanded a greater sharing of goods than 
ordinarily was necessary. We see, therefore, that Win- 
throp’s theory of communism converges with his theory 
of the origin of wealth. The duties of lending, giving, 
forgiving, and sharing were the consequences of the di- 
vine distribution of private property. “The care of the 
publique must oversway all private respects,” wrote 
Winthrop, and “particular Estates cannott subsist in the 
ruine of the publique.”*” Private property must be 
limited by enforced circumstantial communism on oc- 
casions of danger; and by public interest, love, and 
Christian charity at all times. And this is exactly what 
mediaeval scholars had written.” 

Finally, there remains to be seen what Winthrop 
thought about colonization; for his philosophy is of im- 
portance only because he attempted to apply it as the 
leader of a great colonial movement. Colonization to 
him should be a means to “improve our lives to doe 
more service to the Lord.” There had been “great and 
fundamental errors” committed in previous projects of 
colonization, but the most important error was that 
“their maine end was carnall and not Religious.” With 
true optimism Winthrop prophesied in 1629 that the 
economic, political, and religious problems of England 
would profoundly affect the type of prospective colo- 
nists. The “ill condition of the tymes,” he wrote, are 
“likely to furnish those plantations with better members 
then usually have undertaken that worke in former 


tymes.” * 


22 “Modell,” 18. 


*3 Victor Brants, Esquisse des théories économiques des XIlle et X1Ve 
Siécles (Louvain, 1896), 55. 
24 “Conclusions,” 1-5. 
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Colonization to Winthrop was an honorable work and 
a Christian duty. For God had commanded the sons of 
Adam to multiply and replenish the earth. Indeed it 
was only on this condition that the earth had been given 
to men. Unused land, or land held by natural law, was 
lawfully seizable. For as long as any vacant land exists, 
God’s commandment to subdue the earth is yet unful- 
filled. Colonization was therefore a duty to God. But 
in addition, colonization was also a duty to one’s fellow- 
man. For why should men in crowded countries make 
life difficult for their fellows while they “suffer a whole 
Continent as fruitful and convenient for the use of man to 
lie in waste”? Self-interest, coupled with a feeling of 
charity, should impel colonization. 

Finally, colonization would provide a means whereby 
men of certain convictions could regulate economic mat- 
ters in accordance with the moral law. In England, “all 
arts and trades are carried on in that deceiptful and un- 
righteous course, as it is almost impossible for a good and 
upright man to maintaine his charge and live comfort- 
able in them.” Winthrop believed that social reconstruc- 
tion was necessary, and was possible only in a colony. To 
achieve this goal, however, the colony must be recruited 
selectively. No men inimical to these ideals should be 
included. But those who would labor and fear God, 
those who would subscribe to a philosophy of wealth es- 
sentially like that which has just been described; these 
were acceptable material. Artisans, rather than gentle- 
men, should therefore be the raw material of colonies, 
free men in minds and bodies! As Francis Bacon in the 
essay “Of Plantations,” so Winthrop insisted that a suc- 
cessful colony could not be formed from criminals. He 
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purposed to learn from the mistakes of previous Ameri- 
can plantations, one of which he conceived to be the use 
of “unfitt instruments—a multitude of rude and misgov- 
erned persons, the very scumme of the people.” 

Such was the economic philosophy of Winthrop. It 
is a fair example of the economic ideas of the American 
Puritans. Wealth and wealth-getting were not despised. 
The Puritan was not truly ascetic. Nor did he idealize 
wealth-getting as it is the fashion to believe to-day. He 
attempted to impose the social philosophy of the mediae- 
val schoolmen on a pioneer community where the 
temptation to a life of material acquisition was limited 
only by the opportunity. Herein is another evidence of 
the immense gulf that separates the Puritan ideals of 
1630 from the current social philosophy of New Eng- 
land (and America) in 1930. 














THE NEW ENGLAND SLAVE TRADE AFTER 
THE REVOLUTION 


ELIZABETH DONNAN 


N 1795 Judge Tucker of Virginia, envious of 2 Mas- 

sachusetts purged of slavery and eager to induce his 
own state to follow her example, inquired of Dr. Jeremy 
Belknap what means had accomplished this desirable 
result. The questionnaire submitted by the Virginian 
concerned itself chiefly with the past and asked no em- 
barrassing questions about New England’s part in the 
existing traffic in slaves. Perhaps he was ignorant that 
such commerce still continued. Perhaps Dr. Belknap 
himself and those forty worthy citizens to whom he 
turned for assistance were also ignorant of the fact that 
Massachusetts vessels still trafficked in negroes. They 
may naively have believed that the doctrines of free- 
dom and the rights of man had, by the outbreak of the 
Revolution, so far prevailed as to end the commerce. 
Or they may with equal naiveté have assumed that the 
prohibitory statutes of New England had ended her in- 
terest in the trade. 

Certainly Dr. Belknap’s reply contains no suggestion 
that the Boston merchants of his day were still impli- 
cated in the questionable business.’ Yet implicated in it 
they undoubtedly were. There is small reason for be- 


1 1 Colls., Mass. Hist. Soc., IV, 191-211; 5 Colls., Il, 375-431. James 
Sullivan, one of Dr. Belknap’s correspondents, could scarcely plead igno- 
rance, as he was one of the attorneys in a suit against a slave trader, 
brought not long before this. 
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lieving that the preaching of the doctrinaires had 
brought to repentance that portion of the New England 
mercantile class which had shared in the lavish profits 
of the Guinea trade. Not only had the trade continued 
until the outbreak of the Revolution forced its cessation, 
but it was revived as soon as peace made possible a gen- 
eral restoration of commerce. Remembering the profits 
of earlier days, merchants whose fortunes had been 
shattered by war might well look to the slave traffic to 
restore their vanished estates. Captains and seamen so 
habituated to the commerce in blacks that it offered no 
offence to conscience, were still available. On the sur- 
face the attitude of the public toward the trade seemed 
to have changed but slightly. However, the pregnant 
decade before the Revolution, in which the rights of man 
had found frequent and eloquent expression, had left its 
traces. Disapproval of the traffic in slaves found occa- 
sional and isolated expression before 1765; after 1783 
a small but courageous group adopted the cause of the 
negro as their own and pushed steadily toward their goal 
— legislative prohibition of the trade and of slavery. 
The legal situation, as it existed at the close of the 
war and as it changed during the next dozen years in 
response to their efforts, can be briefly summarized. Not 
long before the Revolution, Massachusetts had made two 
efforts to stop the importation of slaves by statute, both 
attempts being frustrated by the opposition of the gov- 
ernor. She therefore went into the war with no law for- 
bidding or even limiting the trade. Rhode Island and 
Connecticut had in 1774 passed acts prohibiting impor- 
tation into their borders, but no one of the colonies at- 
tempted to forbid to its citizens participation in the 
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traffic itself. Rhode Island, indeed, had scrupulously 
guarded the interests of her traders by providing that if 
they were unable to dispose of their cargoes in the West 
Indies they might bring them into the home colony 
with the understanding that they were to be re-exported 
within a year. 

Surprisingly enough Rhode Island was the first of 
the New England states to achieve a prohibitory meas- 
ure of wider import. In October, 1787, she enacted a 
law imposing a fine of £1000 on every vessel engaged 
in the slave trade and an additional fine of £100 for 
every slave carried by such vessel. Massachusetts and 
Connecticut followed with similar legislation in 1788. 
With the inauguration of a federal government bound 
by the terms of the Constitution not to prohibit the im- 
portation of slaves before 1808, the legislative situation 
was confused by questions of jurisdiction and constitu- 
tionality, all of which tended to aid the slave trader and 
to increase the zeal of the abolitionists for federal rather 
than state action. In response to their pressure, Con- 
gress outlawed the export slave trade, then in 1800 pro- 
hibited the carrying of slaves from one foreign country 
to another by citizens of the United States, and as soon 
as it was possible forbade the importation of negroes into 
the United States. 

More important than the changes regulating the trade 
in slaves were the statutory changes affecting the mar- 
kets available for them. Virginia closed her ports to ne- 
gro cargoes in 1778. From that time on, all her legisla- 
tion on the subject looked to strengthening her measure 
of exclusion. Maryland followed in 1783. North Caro- 
lina placed a prohibitory duty on slaves in 1786, re- 
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pealed the measure in 1790, and forbade importation in 
1794. South Carolina passed a trial measure in 1787, 
followed by complete, though temporary, prohibition in 
1792. This she renewed from time to time until 1803, 
when she opened her ports to unrestricted importation, 
which she continued to allow until the prohibitory legis- 
lation of the federal government brought it to an end on 
January 1, 1808. Georgia followed a measure of partial 
prohibition in 1793 by one for complete exclusion in 
1798. As a result of these changes of heart the market 
provided by the southern states was a curiously shifting 
one. From 1783 until 1786 slaves could be imported into 
three states; from 1786 to 1790 into Georgia alone; 
from 1790 to 1793 into Georgia and North Carolina; 
from 1794 to 1798 into Georgia. After the closing of 
Savannah to slaves in 1798 no state could legally receive 
them. When the news of Georgia’s action reached Sierra 
Leone, it was mistakenly hailed by Zachary Macaulay 
as the end of the American traffic in slaves. His joy was 
premature. South Carolina brought the brief period of 
complete exclusion to an end in 1803 and offered what 
seemed an insatiable demand for negroes until the fed- 
eral prohibition took effect. 

In the West Indies, British, French, and Spanish ports 
were either entirely closed to American vessels or opened 
under difficult and annoying restrictions. In reality 
these regulations troubled the slave trader very little. 
The devices by which negroes could be smuggled into 
Spanish markets — the most lucrative of the West India 
markets — were known and practiced by New England 
captains, often on explicit orders from their owners. At 
no time before the outbreak of the maritime warfare 
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between France and England was there any evidence of 
rigorous enforcement.’ After the opening of that strug- 
gle the danger to Yankee captains was of seizure as 
prizes rather than because of any violation of customs 
regulations. 

The last New England colony to forego the trade be- 
fore the war was the first state to resume it when peace- 
ful commerce was again possible. At least one Khode Is- 
land captain was on the African coast as late as 1777, 
and by 1783 merchants of this state were ready to re- 
open the trade. In the latter year Messrs. Clark & 
Nightingale of Providence, a house of the utmost re- 
spectability, contemplated a Guinea voyage, or so rumor 
had it. That word reached Moses Brown, now a Quaker 
and an abolitionist but once a sharer in the fruits (in his 
case the losses) of an African voyage. With the fervor 
of a recent convert he remonstrated with them, enlarg- 
ing on his own bitter regrets for his past iniquity. There 
is, however, no reason to believe that his pleading turned 
his correspondents from their project. 

Though this firm belonged to Providence, the largest 
part of the Rhode Island trade after the Revolution, as 
it had been before, passed through Newport. “An Ethi- 
opian could as soon change his skin as a Newport mer- 

? Throughout the prolonged struggle for abolition of the English 
traffic, reluctance to see the Spanish-American markets absorbed by New 
England traders was occasionally displayed. See petition of manufac- 
turers, shipbuilders, shipholders, and traders of Bristol, May 12, 1789: 
“Since the Restrictions lately laid on the Trade to Africa by the British 
Legislature, no less than Forty Sail of Vessels have been fitted out for 
that Coast in the States of New England.” Journal of Commons, 
XLIV, 354. Also, John Reeder to Lord Hawkesbury, Apr. 7, 1788: 
“Should the African Trade be relinquished the Americans will possess 
themselves of our Factories, they will supply the Spaniards with Ne- 


groes, and be forever smugling them into our and the French Islands.” 
British Museum, Add. MSS, 38416, f. 81. 
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chant could be induced to change so lucrative a trade as 
that in slaves for the slow profits of any manufactory,” 
wrote William Ellery in 1791, and Dr. Samuel Hopkins 
would have agreed with him. To Moses Brown he con- 
fided that the printer who had promised to print one of 
his essays — 

says he has consulted his friends, and they tell him that it will 
greatly hurt his interest to do it, that there is so large a number 
of his customers either in the slave trade or in such connection 
with it, or so disposed with respect to it, to whom it will give 
the greatest offence, that it is not prudent for him to do it. He 
therefore wholly refuses to do it. Thus that wicked set of men 
in this town have got the printer in their hands, and have silenced 
the press, as other tyrants have done before them. In vain do I 
tell him that he has fallen from his profession and his promise 


when he first came here and that his press is no more open and 
free.” 

As if the war had never intervened, Capt. Robert 
Champlin of Newport was delivering slaves in Charles- 
ton in June, 1785, just as he had been trafficking in them 
in 1773. In 1786 six vessels cleared from Newport for 
Africa, and every year thereafter a few set forth for the 
Guinea coast. In 1787 there were two such vessels; in 
1788, one; in 1789, six. Nine suspicious clearances are 
recorded for each of the years 1796, 1797, and 1798; 
in 1799 and 1800 the numbers leaped to twenty-four 
and fifteen.* This augmentation at the end of the cen- 

* 1. B. Richman, Rhode Island, 261; Samuel Hopkins, Works, I, 122. 

* Rhode Island Historical Society, “Newport Outward Entries and 
Manifests, 1785-1790,” and the customs entries printed in the issues of 
the Newport Mercury. It is, of course, true that the mere fact that a 
vessel clears for Africa does not prove that it is to carry a negro cargo, 
though it does place that vessel under suspicion at once. If the same ves- 
sel returns to the home port by way of one of the receptive West India 
Islands, the suspicion grows, and an annual repetition of such a voyage 


tempts one to assert its slave-trading proclivities not as supposition but 
as fact. 
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tury is easily accounted for by the impending federal 
legislation which was intended to deprive American cit- 
izens of any share of the profits to be gained by disposing 
of slaves in foreign ports. 

Despite the unsavory nature of their calling, the own- 
ers of these Newport slavers were men who commanded 
the respect of their fellows and played a considerable 
part in the public affairs of the state. Caleb Gardner and 
Peleg Clarke, both well-known slaving captains before 
the war, served as members of the Rhode Island as- 
sembly, one in the upper, the other in the lower house. 
John Topham, who in 1786 sent out the brigantine 
Hannah, was at one time deputy from Providence and 
at another from Newport; Shearjashub Bourne, owner 
of the schooner Nancy, which cleared for Africa in 1789, 
represented Bristol in the assembly and served his state 
as justice of the court of common pleas. James De Wolfe, 
elected to the Senate of the United States in 1820, had 
by that time accumulated a fortune in the slave trade. 
While the ship Polly, which he sent out in 1790, may 
have been his first venture, his family had undoubtedly 
been engaged in this highly lucrative commerce before 
that date. Constant Taber, owner of the brigantine 
Washington, 2nd another Newport merchant to grow 
rich in the ill-famed traffic, was a naval agent of Rhode 
Island and at one time a presidential elector. Jacob 
Rodriguez Rivera, proprietor of the ship Three Friends, 
and one of the best known Newport venturers in the hey- 
day of her Guinea commerce, had, with his father-in- 
law, Aaron Lopez, contributed much to the mercantile 
importance of the older Newport, while the firm of 
Channing & Gibbs, represented in the slave traffic by 
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George Gibbs, owner of the sloop Betsey, occupied an 
important place in the commercial life of the post-revo- 
lutionary town. 
Among the traders of Providence the firm of Clark 
& Nightingale has already been mentioned. John Brown, 
brother of Moses, was also involved in the nefarious 
traffic, though to what extent is not known. If one were 
to measure his investment in this commerce by the bit- 
terness of his feelings toward the abolitionists, one would 
credit him with the transportation of many cargoes. 
His brother attributed to him a large share of the op- 
position to prohibition of the trade in the Rhode Island 
assembly of 1784. In 1800, as a member of Congress, 
he cast one of the five votes against the exclusion of 
American citizens from the foreign slave trade, and 
supported his vote by a heated defence of the traffic. 
On more than one occasion relations between the two 
brothers, so far removed from each other in opinion, 
must have been severely strained. One can but surmise 
what preceded John’s crusty note of August 18, 1787: 
“Brother Moses, not knowing wheather I may see you 
before I go to Assembly next Monday, I take this meth- 
od to inform you that I have it in contemplation to Fit 
the Ship Genl Washington to the East Indies in which 
Case shall not be any more concerned in the Ginney 
Trade.”* If Moses regarded this as fruit meet for re- 
pentance and believed that henceforth their paths would 
be the paths of peace, he was not long deceived. Despite 
the fact that Moses was one of the founders of the Provi- 
dence Abolition Society, established soon after this, John 
made it the special object of his attack, at one time as- 


® Rhode Island Historical Society, Moses Brown Papers, VI, 11. 
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serting that it had been at great pains to destroy him. 
Shortly after its creation a scurrilous newspaper letter, 
signed a “Citizen,” charged that the society had threat- 
ened to ruin a worthy Providence inhabitant if he did not 
at once quit the Guinea trade. This communication stirred 
the abolitionists to defence and counter attack. The con- 
troversy grew to lengths inconceivable in the present 
day, one of the Citizen’s letters occupying five columns. 
The identity of the “Citizen” as John Brown seems 
never to have been in doubt. “It is vain to expect to lurk 
behind the figlean screen of a fictitious signature,” wrote 
a “Foe to Oppression.” References were openly made to 
Brown’s past history and to his relations with his brother. 
He, on his side, was not always so certain of his adver- 
saries. One letter he attributed to Thomas Arnold, sec- 
retary of the despised society, another to his brother. It is 
to be observed that the letter-writers refer to John not 
as a slave trader but rather as the tool of slave traders, 
which lends support to his own statement that he had 
never traded in slaves after the traffic was made illegal. 
Though these letters offer unmistakable evidence that 
among the “worthy citizens” of Providence there was a 
group of slave traders, they do not disclose to a twen- 
tieth-century reader the names of such traders. To their 
contemporaries the allusions were probably no mystery.° 
A few years later the names of Cyprian Sterry, Amasa 
Smith, Ebenezer Jenckes, and Abijah Potter appear as 
owners of Providence vessels delivering slaves in Savan- 
nah." 


® This controversy can be followed in the columns of the United States 
Chronicle (Providence), for 1789. 


_' Library of Congress, Savannah Customs Records. 
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Desire for a share in the gains of the Guinea traffic 
was by no means confined to southern New England. 
Massachusetts vessels traded beside those of Rhode Is- 
land. In the spring of 1785 Dr. Hopkins of Newport 
referred to a vessel lately sailed from Boston for Africa; 
and if we may trust a caustic critic of New England’s 
preaching and practice, an English resident of Africa, it 
appears that this vessel was not alone: “they [the New 
Englanders] have now here from Boston and its vicin- 
ity six vessels, five of which I am told have positive or- 
ders to take slaves only, and more daily expected.”* The 
schooner Collector, master John Carnes, back from a 
Guinea voyage in the spring of 1787, was owned in Bos- 
ton. Zachary Macaulay tells of a Boston vessel on the 
coast in 1793 whose supercargo was so naive as to at- 
tempt to buy slaves from the Sierra Leone colony itself. 
He was much taken back at Macaulay’s calm statement 
that he should inform the American government of the 
illicit activity of this vessel. The log of the Mary of 
Providence, which was trading on the West Coast in 
1795-1796, chronicles the arrival of the Three Brothers 
from Boston, Captain Dunbar, master. 

The most active of the Massachusetts ports was not 
Boston but Salem, which, somewhat slow to enter the 
trade, was reluctant to relinquish it. Felt, in his Annals 
of Salem, quotes instructions of November, 1796, to a 
Salem captain’ about to set forth for a cargo of slaves. 
In the same year the brig Gambia also left Salem for the 
West Coast. Whether or not the Amity, which landed a 


* Charleston Evening Gazette, Oct. 25, 1785. 


* G. H. Moore in his Notes on Slavery in Massachusetts, 66, hazards 
the guess that the vessel was the Favorite, whose master was Capt. 
Thomas Smith. 
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cargo of slaves in St. Kitts about March 1, 1786, came 
from this port is uncertain, though it seems probable as 
her story is closely connected with that of Salem. This 
brig on her outward voyage was captured by pirates off 
the coast of Virginia, whereupon Elias Hasket Derby, 
owner of the famous East India vessel the Grand Turk, 
fitted out a brig and with a group of gentlemen adven- 
turers of Salem set forth to rescue the vessel, refusing 
all reward for his services. 

In 1787 Joseph and Joshua Grafton, owners of the 
Favorite and Gambia, were considering African business 
for these two vessels. Guinea ventures were no novelty 
to them. Captains Chilcutt and Joseph and William 
Robinson had at one time and another commanded earli- 
er voyages to Africa for this firm. Some time during the 
previous year Capt. Joseph Robinson had died on the 
West Coast. This same year, 1787, George Crownin- 
shield, another Salem owner, sent out the Polly and 
Sally. On April 11, 1788, an anxious writer inquired of 
George Gibbs of Newport, whether the slaver just re- 
turned to Newport had brought news of Crowninshield’s 
vessel which had not been heard from since August 6, 
1787, the day of its sailing.” 

Up to this time the Massachusetts dealer in slaves 
was doing violence to no statute and had no reason to 
conceal his slaving ventures, but after 1788 such voyages 
had to be undertaken with some degree of caution. For 
much of our knowledge of the illicit activities of Salem 
slave traders we are indebted to the Rev. William 
Bentley. While he apparently took far less part in the 
education of public opinion than did Dr. Hopkins of 


- 10 Essex Institute, MSS Letters, Nos. 7, 10, 11. 
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Newport, he ventured to preach at least one sermon 
against the traffic and committed to his diary those cases 
of known or suspected violation of the law which came 
to his attention. His first record is of September 22, 
1788: 


Capt. Wm. Fairfield, Felicity, Sch. sailed according to the 
Clearance, for Cape de Verd Islands. It is supposed from the 
Cargo, this latter carried, and the character of the owner, that 
this Vessel is intended for the slave trade. The owner confesses 
he has no reluctance in selling any part of the human race. The 
event in its probable consequences gives great pain to thinking 
men, and in consideration of the owner’s easy circumstances, is 
supposed to betray signs of the greatest moral depravity. It is a 
daring presumption to dictate to divine wisdom, but when God’s 
judgements are abroad in the earth, sinners will tremble. The 
positive law of this Commonwealth is against the Slave Trade, 
which it is hoped, will be seriously noticed. 


On May 29, 1789, he writes: 


News of the death of Captain William Fairfield, who com- 
manded the Schooner which sailed in Capt. Jo. White’s employ 
in the African Slave Trade. He was killed by the Negroes on 
board.” 


Further entries in the journal add something to our 
knowledge of the illicit trade of this port. On November 
12, 1790: 


It is reported that Sinclair has returned from a Guinea voyage 
with the loss of all his crew. Notwithstanding the laws of the 
Commonwealth, there is not one man of spirit to stand forth 
and make enquiry into these detestable practices. I am informed 
that the daring wretch, who has made me so much mischief, is 
engaging in such a voyage. 

1 Captain Fairfield had with him a young son, whose account of his 


father’s death is to be found in the Collections of the Essex Institute, 
XXV, 311-312. 
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It seems not to have occurred to Dr. Bentley that he 
might be the one man of spirit for which the times 
called. 

An entry for December 5, 1790, reads: “This day 
sailed another Guinea man commanded by one Grafton, 
a man of contemptible character. It is said to be the 
property of Jos. White, Stone, Waters, and the former 
master one Sinclair.” In 1793 Salem hears, and Dr. 
Bentley records, the rumor that Capt. Spence Hall has 
died in the Guinea trade. “He has left a wife and six 
children, belonging to the english Church in this Town. 
He has been an unfortunate man, and thus sought ‘base 
means for his redress.?” A month later he adds: “A 
Second Guinea Captain has died this season, Burditt, 
who with Hall lived in this part of the Town, and were 
of the Eng. Church.” 

Dr. Bentley’s Diary can be supplemented by the re- 
ports from the directors of the Sierra Leone Company, 
who found their work made difficult by the increasing 
numbers of American slavers on their coast. In 1793 
they reported the presence of the Willing Quaker, 
Adamson, master, from Boston; the Union, of Salem, 
Hall, master, whose death Bentley had recorded; the 
Rachel of Boston, Leetch, master, and a fourth, un- 
named, Boston vessel, whose captain and crew were 
killed in an uprising of the slaves on board. Several 
years later Macaulay wrote to Dr. Hopkins: 


You will be sorry to learn that, during the last year [1796], 
the number of American slave traders on the coast has increased 


12 The letter of instructions carried by Capt. Robert Adamson was 
written by Capt. Daniel McNeill, who had himself traded on the African 
coast. In 1792 he was acting in connection with J. & T. H. Perkins of 
Boston, in whose letter-book these instructions are to be found. L. Vernon 
Briggs, History and Genealogy of the Cabot Family, 1, 391. 
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to an unprecedented degree. Were it not for their pertinacious 
adherence to that abominable traffic, it would, in consequence 
of the war, have been almost wholly abolished in our neigh- 
borhood.”* 

It may be chance that in the letters of Macaulay and the 
reports of the directors of the Sierra Leone Company no 
Newport vessels are mentioned, but it probably means 
that Newport captains were to be found on the Gold 
Coast rather than in the Sierra Leone region. 

There is little evidence that the towns north of Salem 
were involved in this deplorable commerce, though ves- 
sels owned in other parts of New England occasionally 
cleared from the northern ports. On December 16, 
1788, Moses Brown wrote to Jonathan Edwards that 
the Connecticut abolitionists must carry on their own 
contest with the advocates of the slave trade, because his 
friends and he were engaged “in Newhamshire, where 
we are Informed Vessels from this state [ Rhode Island ] 
clear.”™ 

For a knowledge of capital and profits, of markets 
and methods, our harvest is slight. In Newport, as we 
have seen, many of the owners were men who had them- 
selves been captains, and had accumulated enough to 
send out a vessel or two each year. Among the most im- 
portant of the Rhode Island capitalists engaged in the 
slave traffic after the Revolution were doubtless the De 
Wolfes of Bristol and the house of Channing & Gibbs 
of Newport. The amount of ownership shared between 
Providence and neighbouring towns can not be surmised. 
Probably Providence capital equipped the vessels which 


13 Samuel Hopkins, Works, I, 152. 
14 Moses Brown Papers, VI, 49. 
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sailed from Newport, just as Boston capital equipped or 
helped to equip those which cleared from Salem. In 
March, 1787, when the Graftons were debating whether 
to send the Gambia to Africa they wrote to John Coffin 
Jones of Boston that if they should fit the brig for this 
voyage it would require from £800 to £900 of borrowed 
money, which he or his friends might be able to supply.” 
The entire outfitting of the brig, with the cargo, they 
estimated would cost £2500. Samuel Brown of Boston 
had some investment in the African business. The Col- 
lector mentioned above was owned by a combination of 
Salem and Boston capital. 

Trading in slaves was always a highly speculative ven- 
ture. One good voyage made a fortune; but good voy- 
ages were rare, and losing voyages common. The Eng- 
lish correspondent of the Charleston Evening Gazette, 
whose opinions have already been quoted, predicted in 
1785 that the profits of the business would soon dis- 
appoint the Yankee trader: 


By reason of some disagreement or misunderstanding among 
their captains the price of slaves is much enhanced; and the fac- 
tories all along the coast are so well supplied with rum, that the 
demand, and of course the price, are considerably lessened. But 
such enterprising geniuses are the New Englanders, that I ex- 
pect to hear of their sending vessels for slaves round the Cape 
of Good Hope: for when they find (which they will soon do) 
the great disproportion between the profits of some of their ves- 
sels’ voyages and those that are now about leaving the coast, 
and when to this they will add the prospects of markets here- 
after, and the embarrassements they are liable to from our frig- 


15 Essex Institute, MSS Letters, No. 65. It is an interesting fact that as 
early as 1784 or 1785 Josiah Collins of North Carolina is said to have 
come to Boston to fit out a “Guineaman.” G. P. Collins, Discovery of 
Lake Suppernong. 
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ates, methinks the time is not far distant for such an event to 
take place. 


His comments on the lessening profits were soon 
echoed in New England. On September 21, 1787, the 
Salem house wrote to Capt. Edward Boss, who had ap- 
plied for the command of a vessel: 

We should, ere this, have fixed our Brigt. for Africa, had not 
we been so disapointed from Charleston in payments but from 
the latest accounts from the Coast, we find prime Slaves were 
not to be purchased for less than 200 Gall’s Rum eac. and even 
at that rate, they could not be purchased at the factories. We 
shall again write you whenever we intend our Brigt. for Sea. 
. . » We probably shall in a short time fix her for Charleston, 
for to give 200 Gals Rum for a Slave will not answer, more 
especially to sell °em in the West Indies. The Sale of Slaves at 
Charleston being prohibited, has so far frustrated our entended 
plans, that except some new channel should be open, for the sale 


of them we shall be quite discouraged from carrying on the 
Trade...” 


Up to this time Charleston had apparently been re- 
garded as a most desirable market. The Gambia, under 
Captain Boss, delivered a Charleston cargo on July 27, 
1786, to be sold by Nathaniel Russell. Russell also sold 
the cargo of the Collector, as well as one delivered by 
Benjamin Hicks, a Rhode Island captain. The Champ- 
lins, Newport traders before the Revolution, have al- 
ready been mentioned as purveyors to Charleston im- 
mediately after the war. The Mary of Providence de- 
livered her slaves in Savannah; the Amity carried hers 
to St. Kitts; the Favorite sold blacks in Martinique; in 
1796 Captain Jeremiah Diman, one of De Wolfe’s cap- 
tains, delivered seventy-eight slaves in St. Thomas. The 


16 Essex Institute, MSS Letters, No. 163. 
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sloop General Green, under Captain Boss, was in the 
Surinam River with negroes in 1794. Early in the pe- 
riod under consideration an anonymous Rhode Islander, 
considering possible markets, wrote: “We may perhaps 
derive a benefit from the Spaniards opening their Port 
of New Orleans provided they admit the Sale of Ne- 
groes, which will promote the Guinea Trade, from these 
States that labours under the prohibition of bringing 
Negros into the United States.”"* Obviously, Yankee 
captains with their black cargoes were finding their 
way with little or no difficulty into English, French, and 
Spanish ports, as well as into those still open in the 
United States. 

The method of trade did not differ appreciably from 
that prevailing before the Revolution. If any difference 
is to be found it is in the more stable relationships which 
seem to have replaced the earlier casual dealings of 
American merchants with traders resident in Africa. The 
British were the first to recognize the importance of 
such resident middlemen, and by the eighties they had 
become an essential part of the loosely organized Amer- 
ican trade. The letter-books of J. & T. H. Perkins are 
said to contain one hundred and forty-seven letters to 
such African traders, some of them natives, some of them 
Europeans.” Among their correspondents was the no- 
torious Cleveland of Banana Islands, frequently men- 
tioned by Zachary Macaulay. The trading posts of this 


17 Newport Historical Society, Vernon Papers, package 60. 


18 These letter-books, as well as those of Perkins & Burling, the 
writer has not examined. The citations from them in L. Vernoa Briggs’s 
History and Genealogy of the Cabot Family lead one to believe that they 
contain a considerable body of important material on the New England 
Arade in the West Indies. 
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group varied from the humblest native hut to estab- 
lished European houses of international reputation, such 
as the Scottish firm of Anderson on Bance Island. The 
Graftons of Salem had as correspondents Messrs. Nar- 
rison [ Harrison? ] and Matthews of Isle de Los, as well 
as James Crawdson of Papa [Popo] on the slave coast. 
They also dealt with Governor Morgue at Cape Coast 
Castle. During the spring of 1787, when they were in 
doubt about continuing their slave trade, they ques- 
tioned their London agent as to whether bills drawn by 
any of these West Coast agents would be acceptable in 
London. If so they were of a mind to take such bills in 
payment for rum and forego the slave trade altogether. 

The vessels thus far mentioned were sent out of New 
England ports by principals located in or near such 
ports, but there was another method by which New Eng- 
land merchants could gain access to this commerce. 
Early in the eighties, before any New England state had 
forbidden the trade to its citizens, Messrs. Perkins & 
Burling, of Boston, had, with the business acumen for 
which the family of Perkins was noted, established a 
house in Santo Domingo, from which they developed a 
considerable West India commerce, including a lively 
trade in slaves. Their financial connections were ample 
and extensive, including, along with many smaller New 
England cities, New York, Baltimore and Philadelphia. 
The Boston house of J. & T. H. Perkins was a close 
ally. To many of their correspondents they were able to 
give valuable advice about the buying and selling of 
slaves, the markets available, the keenness of the de- 
mand, and the range of prices. To Daniel Sargent of 
Boston they wrote in 1786 that they were making prog- 
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ress in their plans for the disposal of slaves. A year later 
they were less optimistic. Joseph & Joshua Grafton, 
when casting about for a substitute for the Charleston 
market, were informed that the risk in introducing slaves 
into Santo Domingo was too great to make it a wise 
venture. In 1788 they offered their services in disposing 
of slaves to Messrs. Samuel & John Smith of Balti- 
more. With the opening of the ports of Santo Domingo, 
Caracas, and Havana to negroes, free of duty, in 1789, 
they saw a fine field for Guinea speculation, and were 
able to aid in the sale of negroes for a number of houses, 
among them Clark & Nightingale of Providence and 
Simon Elliott of Boston. The house of Perkins, as well 
as many others, found profit not only in the trade direct 
from Africa, but also in buying slaves in one island to 
sell them in another. To one of their correspondents the 
partners wrote: “This is a Business we are particularly 
well situated to effect. . . . If you shou’d think it ad- 
visable to undertake the experiment with 50 or 60 slaves 
as a beginning. . . . We will do the business at 5 pr C.””” 
A letter from J. & T. H. Perkins to a correspondent in 
St. Eustatius illustrates admirably the variety of inter- 
ests drawn together by a single transaction. The owners 
of the Clarissa, Capt. William McNeil, agreed with the 
house of Perkins in Boston to take a cargo from Georgia, 
to buy in the Windward Islands enough slaves to gain 
admittance to a Cuban port (fifteen), and to sell the 
slaves and the Georgia cargo in Havana. 

After 1788 many of the transactions to which refer- 
ence has here been made were forbidden to citizens of 
New England, and occasionally the owners of slave- 


~ 19 Briggs, The Cabot Family, 1, 390-392; Il, 470-478. 
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trading vessels encountered some slight hindrance in 
flouting the law. On June 26, 1787, before the passage 
of the first of the New England prohibitory measures, 
the Hope, Capt. John Stanton, owned by Caleb Gardner 
and Nathaniel Briggs, cleared from Newport for Africa. 
About a year later she again sailed for Africa, this time 
from Boston. The next one knows is that she had arrived 
in New Bedford, after delivering 116 slaves in the West 
Indies, and that the captain was preparing to change her 
name and her captain, to transfer the ownership to 
Thomas Briggs of New York, brother of Nathaniel, to 
take her to Boston for a rum cargo, and to proceed again 
to the African coast. New Bedford was not a happy 
choice for the successful pursuit of such an enterprise. 
Here lived a small group of Quakers who had long been 
abolitionists. Among them, William Rotch, Jr., was 
sufficiently energetic to stir up action against the Hope. 
An action of debt, on the lately enacted law of Massachusetts 
prohibiting the African trade, is commenced by William Gor- 
don, Esq. of Bedford, at the Inferior Court to be held in the 
County of Bristol, in that State, on the 9th day of September 
next, against Caleb Gardner of Newport, and Nathaniel Briggs, 
of Tiverton, Owners and John Stanton, of said Newport, Cap- 
tain of the brigantine Hope, lately returned into one of the ports 


in that State, from discharging a cargo of the wretched in- 
habitants of Africa in the West Indies.” 


The action called for £6000. Rotch enlisted the services 
of Christopher Gore and Thomas Dawes, both promis- 
ing young lawyers of this time. Sailors who had crossed 
the river to escape being questioned were brought back, 
depositions as to Gardner’s residence were taken, the 


20 United States Chronicle (Providence), June 4, 1789; Moses Brown 
Papers, VI, 78-79. 
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change of ownership was investigated, but in the midst 
of all this the vessel, now registered as from New Bed- 
ford, cleared from Newport for Africa, and nothing 
more is to be learned of the case. 

In Salem the man of spirit for whom Dr. Bentley 
yearned was discovered in 1791 in the person of one 
Stephen Cleveland, grand-uncle of a future President 
of the United States. He brought suit against Sinclair 
and Waters, who had openly fitted out the Abeona and 
carried ninety slaves from the coast of Africa to the West 
Indies before returning to Salem. Bentley implies that 
these two were singled out among a group engaged in 
the illegal traffic, because of their personal unpopular- 
ity: “The Slave Trade engages the public attention. 
Sinclair returned into this port, and being without the 
affections of the people, was a fit subject for the law.” 
The suit, for £4500, was lost by the defendants, and 
since they refused or were unable to pay the fine, three 
of their vessels were ordered seized.” Against this de- 
cision they appealed. The case called forth a deal of cor- 
respondence among New Englanders who were eager to 
see the end of the traffic and who believed that a con- 
viction would go far to discourage its pursuit. To the 
non-legal mind the problem would seem to be merely 
one of obtaining evidence that slaves had been carried 
from Africa and sold in the West Indies, but the point 
at issue was actually whether, under the Constitution, a 
state had power to forbid such action. The papers which 
have been preserved fail to record the ruling of the 
court on the appeal.” 


21 Boston Court House, Suffolk Files, Nos. 134-544; Moses Brown Pa- 
pers, VIII, 7-9. 
22 Moses Brown Papers, VIII, 34. About the same time that this case 


was before the court a similar one was brought in Connecticut, Mather 
vs. White. 
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In England whenever a profane hand was stretched 
forth to meddle with the African trade, petitions poured 
in to Parliament, from weavers and dyers, from makers 
of cutlery, and guns, and sails, and ships, all stoutly 
maintaining that their livelihood depended upon the 
continuance of the threatened trade. In this country we 
find nothing comparable. To be sure the close connection 
between New England rum and the negro traffic was so 
generally accepted that it was sometimes necessary to 
explain that, though a family ran a distillery it did not 
traffic in slaves,” but no other industry acknowledged 
dependence on the Guinea trade. The West Coast did 
not lose its taste for New England rum during the 
drought caused by the Revolution, and Massachusetts, 
with sixty distilleries running in 1783, was ready once 
more to meet the African demand. As long as the slave 
trade continued, this industry flourished. When the 
Graftons withdrew from commerce in blacks they were 
still prepared to deliver rum to the coast. “Our Rum has 
much the preference to any other there and we could 
afford it cheaper than Rum from the West India Is- 
lands we think it might be done with mutual advantage,” 
they wrote to a London correspondent, hoping that he 
might establish for them connections with some African 
house.** T. H. Perkins, with shrewd foresight, wrote to 


23 George Champlin to Moses Brown, Aug. 15, 1792: “I presume you 
have been Acquainted that Francis Malbone is a Candidate for a Repre- 
sentative to Congress — his opponents may endeavour to prejudice the 
minds of many of the good People of this State against him as being 
friendly to the Slave Trade. Mr. Malbone since the War has and now is 
Concerned in a large Distillery and his Circumstances other wayes 
favourable for prosecuting the African Trade, but these leading motives 
with the addition of that powerfull Argument the prospect of much gain, 
have not been Sufficient to Induce him to be concerned in the Slave 
Trade.” Moses Brown Papers, VIII, 4. 


24 Essex Institute, MSS Letters, No. 14. 
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a correspondent in Santo Domingo, not long after the 
revolution in that island: “When the disturbances of Y’r 
Colony have passed, you will probably be in want of 
Cargoes for the Coast of Africa. Rum, Tobacco, and 
Coarse Cloths are always to be had here low, such as 
suit the Guinea Market.” * 

These commodities — rum, tobacco, cotton cloth — 
with the occasional addition of spermaceti candles and 
gunpowder, were the chief, almost the only, exports to 
Africa. Of these, rum far outstripped the others, with 
cotton cloth second in importance, though a poor second. 
Not only did New England supply large quantities of 
the rum,” but she was, as Perkins stated, also ready to 
supply coarse cottons. Those of which he wrote may have 
been of New England make, as many of them were, but 
such was not the case with those advertised some years 
later in the Charleston Courier: 


Received, per Ship Pactolus, Capt. Beckford, from Salem, the 
following Indian Goods, Suitable for the African market, en- 
titled to debenture, viz. 60 bales Blue Guineas, (or Salempores) 
8 and 9 kall, 4 ditto Ditto Moories, 12 Kall; 3 ditto Ditto 
Handkerchiefs, 1 ditto Ditto Sukertoons, 1 ditto Ditto. 


Unmistakable evidence this of goods brought from the 
East Indies to Salem, carried from there to Charleston, 
and thence bartered on the West Coast for negroes. Not 
New England manufacture but New England com- 
merce was here building up new connections with the 
African trade. 

The early history of one New England business im- 


°° Briggs, The Cabot Family, 1, 387. 
26 New England rum was not without competitors. The Charleston 
papers carried notices of Cuban rum, of St. Vincent’s rum, and of “West 
“India” rum, all “suitable for the African trade.” 
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portant to this trade remains to be written, that of ma- 
rine insurance. We know singularly little of the insur- 
ance of the vessels which trafficked in slaves after the 
Revolution. That most of those from Newport and Sa- 
lem turned to Boston for underwriters we may be cer- 
tain, but not much beyond that are we able to assert. 
Nathan Goodale is spoken of as one of the insurers of a 
vessel belonging to the Graftons. The fragment of a let- 
ter of March 22, 1788, refers to an insurance allowance 
made in Boston for slaves lost by an insurrection.” Not 
always was it easy to obtain protection for these vessels. 
On March 19, 1802, the Boston Marine Insurance So- 
ciety wrote to Eben Stocker of Newburyport, “We have 
always declined writing on Vessels to the Coast of Af- 
rica after Slaves. I suppose the one mentioned in your 
letter from Havannah must be of that description.”™ 
The prudence of this course was amply demonstrated by 
a court decision of a later period. In 1803 certain citi- 
zens of Boston placed insurance, in Boston, on slaving 
ventures, giving promissory notes in payment of the 
premiums. Fifteen years later a suit brought to collect 
these notes was lost on the ground that since citizens of 
Massachusetts were forbidden to engage in the slave 
trade the notes were void.” 

One suggestion there is of an industry allied to the 
slave trade, which so far as the writer knows is unique. 
In 1789 it was charged that certain Newport slave trad- 
ers had brought from Africa gold which they had coined, 


27 Essex Institute, MSS Letters, No. 69. 

*8 Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston Marine Insurance Society, 
Letter-Book, May 1, 1799 - Dec. 21, 1828. 

2® Helen T. Catterall, Judicial Cases concerning American Slavery, 
II, 306. 
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with an excess of alloy, and had put into circulation. The 
author of this accusation added that he did not wish to 
impute this crime to all slave traders. Despite his ad- 
mission that there was no inevitable connection between 
slave trading and counterfeiting, he made it apparent 
that he felt that one might easily lead to the other.” 
Up to this point but slight reference has been made to 
the nineteenth-century traffic in slaves, any extended ac- 
count of which must here be omitted. For the early 
years of the century, with all the American ports closed 
and American citizens forbidden to carry slaves to for- 
eign countries, some New England traffic probably con- 
cealed itself under foreign registry. It is altogether prob- 
able, too, that during this period Yankee traders were 
among those whose smuggling of slaves into South Caro- 
lina helped to induce that state to abandon its attempt at 
exclusion.” With the opening of Charleston, Great 
Britain and New England took the lead in supplying the 
South Carolina demand, though other sections of the 
country helped. In the course of a well-known debate 
in the Senate in 1820, Senator Smith of South Carolina 
quoted the entries from the Carolina customs for the 
years from 1804 to 1807. Since that time these figures 
have frequently appeared in print and have furnished 
the sole material of many writers upon the subject. Ac- 
cording to this record, of the two hundred and two ves- 
sels which entered Charleston during these years, fifty- 


3° United States Chronicle (Providence), July 9, 1789. 


31 John Drayton, A View of South Carolina (1802), 146. Thomas 
Lowndes stated in the House of Representatives that the number im- 
ported during the period of South Carolina exclusion was but little less 
than normal; Samuel Mitchell estimated that in 1803, 20,000 slaves were 
brought into Georgia and South Carolina. Annals of Congress, 8 Cong., 
I S€8S., 992, 1000. 
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nine were owned in Rhode Island, one in Boston, and 
one in Connecticut. Of their cargoes, seventy-two were 
owned in Rhode Island, ten per cent of these by James 
De Wolfe of Bristol. A study of the newspaper adver- 
tisements for the same years suggests that the customs 
figures may not tell the whole story. Cargoes are adver- 
tised which do not appear in the customs lists and both 
Boston and Rhode Island apparently sent a larger num- 
ber of slaves into Charleston than is shown by Senator 
Smith’s figures. Among the owners of these vessels are 
to be found names encountered in the trade shortly after 
the Revolution: Champlin, Christian and De Wolfe, 
Phillips, and Gardner, all suggesting slaving interests 
of long standing. By this time Providence had apparent- 
ly withdrawn from any important share in the com- 
merce; Newport had found a rival in Bristol, the home 
of the De Wolfes. 

Among the cargoes brought to Charleston during this 
period were many East African negroes, chiefly from 
Mozambique. One advertisement reads: “The character 
of the slaves from the East Coast of Africa is now so 
well known that it is unnecessary to mention the decided 
preference they have over all other negroes.” The 
prophecy of the English observer, that the Yankee trad- 
ers would soon make their way to the East Coast was 
amply fulfilled. 

Lively as was the New England trade to South Caro- 
lina in this first decade of the nineteenth century, her 
commerce in slaves was by no means limited to this state. 
Vessels from Massachusetts and Rhode Island were de- 
livering negroes in Havana, in Nassau, in St. Thomas, 
and in various South American markets. In the single 
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month of February, 1806, the ship Juliana, Captain 
Nichols, of Boston, the Swift, Captain Mayberry, and 
the Ann, Captain Donaldson [Dennison?], both of 
Newport, discharged cargoes in the River Plata in 
Montevideo. The last vessel is probably the same Ann 
captured in November, 1806, by H. M. S. Leda, and 
condemned as lawful prize.” 

The number of African vessels offered for sale in 
Charleston, as the date approached on which the trade 
was to end, indicates that many merchants were with- 
drawing from the traffic which was soon to be outlawed. 
To those traders loath to forego a profit which bade fair 
to be larger outside the law than it had been within it, 
there was another course. They might transfer their 
nominal headquarters to the West Indies, disguise their 
vessels under foreign registry, and accept the risks and 
rewards of a lawless commerce. That this was sometimes 
done is certain, but an examination of the number of New 
England merchants tempted into such a course can not 
be here undertaken. All in all, though one can offer few 
figures which would satisfy the appetite of the statis- 
tician, one may venture to assert that the slave trade, far 
from being at an end when Judge Tucker turned to Dr. 
Belknap for advice, was scarcely waning. Throughout 
the years 1783 to 1807 the danger to American vessels 
resulting from the intermittent warfare between France 
and England failed to discourage the traffic. The force 
of public condemnation, though it succeeded in writing 
into the laws of the New England states prohibitory 
measures, could not bring the traffic to an end. State 
legislation was as ineffective before 1808 as was federal 


 82G. F, Dow, Slave Ships and Slaving, 260-265. 
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legislation after that date. The trade was still an ac- 
cepted part of the commerce of New England when on 
January 1, 1808, it became unlawful to deliver slaves 
into the United States. This was a date for which the 
abolitionists had eagerly waited, but the commerce was 
not yet to end. 











VERMONT LANDS OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL 


L. D. CLARKE 


I 


HE Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 

Foreign Parts was an important agent in early co- 
lonial religious life. One of its least known acts was the 
acceptance of land grants made by the governor of New 
Hampshire in the then unsettled region which became 
the state of Vermont. Before any use could be made of 
the grants the Revolution intervened, and the society’s 
use for them was at an end. In 1785 the society signified 
its willingness to transfer the title to the lands to the 
Episcopal Church in America. The history of this trans- 
fer is the history of the lands and extends over one hun- 
dred and forty-two years till at last in 1927 the deal was 
consummated. During this time cases involving the lands 
were twice scttled by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the society was first opposed and then aided by 
Daniel Webster, and Dartmouth College barely missed 
having the use of them. Altogether, these lands have 
not been wholly in the backwater of history. 

The Episcopal religion had not gained firm foothold 
in the early colonies because many of the settlers were 
dissenters. There was need of some organization to aid 
the regular church body. The Rev. Thomas Bray was 
sent to the colonies in 1695 and as a result a society 
(called for brevity the S. P. G.) was formed.’ A royal 

1A. L. Cross, The Anglican Episcopate and the American Colonies, 34. 
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charter was obtained in 1701 by which the society was 
organized as a corporation. Both Queen Mary and 
Queen Anne were interested in the society, while the 
Archdeacon of London, Archbishop Tenison, and Bishop 
Compton were influential in its early existence.* Mis- 
sionaries were sent to America and other colonies’ and 
attempts were made to get an American bishop.” The 
purpose of the S. P. G. is well brought out by an excerpt 
from the charter: 


. . - for lack of support and maintenance for such (minister) 
many of our loving Subjects do want the administration of 
God’s word and sacraments and seem to be abandoned to athe- 
ism and infidelity; and also for want of Learned and Orthodox 
ministers to instruct our said Loving Subjects in the principles 
of true religion, divers Romanish Priests and Jesuits are the 
more encouraged to pervert and draw over Our said Loving 
Subjects to Popish Superstition and Idolatry . . .* 


From the foregoing it may be seen that great emphasis 
was placed on the reclaiming of strayed members of the 
Church. This emphasis became so great that in 1710 the 
society passed a resolution to give the preference to the 
conversion of the heathen.° 

The activities of the S. P. G. which interest us in the 
case under consideration are those in connection with the 
land grants of Governor Benning Wentworth of New 
Hampshire. In the middle of the eighteenth century 
the Episcopal Church was having a hard time making 
headway in New England because of the Puritan back- 

2 David Humphreys, 4n Historical Account of the S. P. G., p. Vv, et seq. 

* Cross, The Anglican Episcopate, 36. 

* Charter in Humphreys (preface) and Office of the Treasurer of the 
Agents. 


5 E. B. Greene, “Anglican Outlook on the American Colonies in the 
Early 18th Century,” American Historical Review, XX, 65-84. 
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ground of that section.’ Governor Wentworth was an 
Episcopalian’ and by way of encouraging that sect, he 
gave one share in each town grant to the S. P. G. 

New Hampshire and New York at this time disputed 
the ownership of the section comprising the present state 
of Vermont. New York, by the terms of its charters of 
1664 and 1674, was given the Connecticut River as an 
eastern boundary." In a dispute between Connecticut 
and New York the boundary was settled about 1731 ap- 
proximately twenty miles east of the Hudson River.’ 
Governor Wentworth assumed that this boundary held 
also for the New York-New Hampshire line and 
claimed the strip from the line twenty miles east of the 
Hudson River to the Connecticut River. The grants 
under discussion are situated in this disputed territory. 

There is considerable uncertainty as to the exact num- 
ber of towns Wentworth chartered to contain grants to 
the S. P. G. The preface to the New Hampshire State 
Papers gives it as “not less than 129.” Williams gives 
the number as 138." The power of attorney given by 
the society in 1816 lists 126, while the deed for the 
lands of 1927 was sent to 137 towns having lands of the 
society.” The last figures may be considered authentic 
at the present time, although it is possible that some of 


® W. W. Kemp, The Support of the Schools in the Colony of New York 
by the S. P. G., 34-37- 


7 Report of Committee of Convention of 1823: The Documentary His- 
tory of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Vermont, 218- 
227. (Hereafter called: Documentary History.) 


® Poore, Constitutions and Charters. 

® United States Geological Survey, CCXXVII, 73-74. 

10 New Hampshire State Papers, XXVI, vi. 

11 §. Williams, The Natural and Civil History of Vermont, Il, 14. 
-12 Documentary History, 147. 

‘3 Treasurer of Land Agents, Bethel, Vermont. 
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the lands have passed from the control of the land 
agents. 

According to the deed of 1927 these grants were made 
between 1740 and 1775."* The preface to the twenty- 
sixth volume of the New Hampshire State Papers gives 
the limits as 1749 and 1764.”° The latter date seems par- 
ticularly authentic for the ending of the grants, because 
in that year a royal decree settled the dispute between 
New York and New Hampshire by establishing the west 
bank of the Connecticut River as the boundary.” The 
grants of New Hampshire were not nullified, however, 
for in 1767, in response to a petition by settlers on the 
grants, a royal order forbade the Governor of New York 
to regrant lands covered by the grants of New Hamp- 
shire or to disturb settlers on them.” 

The size of the holdings of the society in different 
towns varied widely. The towns were usually about six 
miles square and were granted to a varying number of 
shareholders. Beside these shareholders’ allotments 
there were six extra: one for the S. P. G., two for the 
governor, one for the Church of England (glebe land), 
one for the first settled minister, and one for the schools. 
The size of the shares may be found by dividing the 
acreage by the number of shareholders added to the six 
above. The treasurer of the land agents estimates the 
average holdings of the S. P. G. at about 250 acres for 
every town.” It is difficult to generalize, but it may be 


14 Town Clerk of Grafton, Vermont. 

18 New Hampshire State Papers, XXV1, x. 

16 Ibid., XXVI, viii. 

Acts of the Privy Council (1745-1766), 673. 

17 New Hampshire State Papers, XXVI, ix. 

18 The material in this paragraph is based on information given per- 
sonally by the Treasurer of the Land Agents. When this reference occurs 
again “Treasurer of Land Agents” will be given. 
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said truthfully that most of the lands of the society are 
situated in the hilly and less desirable parts of the towns. 
In theory each holder was assigned his share in the town 
by lot, but in practice people on the spot drew the best 
land with astonishing regularity.” 

The society accepted the grants in the town of Pawlet 
at meetings held January 16, 1762, and March 16, 
1764.” It is probable that the other grants were accept- 
ed at the same time also, but the records of the society’s 
proceedings in London are not available, and this sur- 
mise can not be verified. 


II 


The Revolution changed the status of the society’s 
lands and raised the question in the minds of the people 
of Vermont as to the legality of its claims. There was no 
legitimate reason to doubt the validity of these claims, 
because by the Treaty of 1783 it was agreed: 


That there shall be no future confiscations made, nor any prose- 
cution commenc’d against any person or persons for, or by rea- 
son of the part which he or they. may have taken in the present. 
war; and that no person shall, on that account, suffer any fu- 
ture aa bad damage, either in his person, — or prop- 
erty;.. 


This was confirmed by Article Ix C of the Treaty of 1795, 


as follows: 


It is agreed that the British subjects who now hold lands in the 
territories of the United States, . . . , shall continue to hold them 


19 The towns of Barnard, Norwich, Stockbridge, Tunbridge, and Graf- 
ton have been checked by the map or knowledge of the country; others 
by the Treasurer of the Land Agents. 

20 4 Peters, U. S. Supreme Court Reports, 482. 


“21 Treaties and Conventions Concluded between the.U.S. A. and Other 
Powers Since July 4, 1776 (Washington, 1871), 317. 
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according to the nature and tenure of their respective estates 
and titles therein; and may grant, sell, or devise the same to 
whom they please, in like manner as if they were natives. And 
that neither they nor their heirs or assigns shall, so far as may 
respect the said lands and the legal remedies incident thereto, be 
regarded as aliens.” 


The only attention that the S. P. G. gave to the Ver- 
mont grants before the Revolution was to appoint a Mr. 
Crossitt agent in this country for control of the grants 
and to give him a letter of attorney.” There seems to be 
no trace of any activity of this agent. 

After the Revolution, in May, 1785, a report was 
made to the society on the lands in Vermont and it was 
resolved to have the secretary advise the Episcopal 
Church in America that it intended to make the lands 
over to the Church in America in whichever manner 
seemed best. This action on the part of the S. P. G. 
started a movement for the transfer of these lands — a 
movement which ended only in 1927. In 1787 a peti- 
tion by the Episcopalians in America for the incorpora- 
tion of a society in Vermont to receive the proffered 
lands was dismissed.” In 1790 an application by un- 
known parties asking the society for a conveyance was 
rejected by the Church Convention at Arlington, Ver- 
mont.” At this Convention a committee was appointed 
to try to get the state legislature to give the lands of the 
society to the Episcopal Church in Vermont, but no rec- 

22 Title as in note 21, but later edition: (Washington, 1889), 385-6. 

23 4 Peters, 482. 

24 [bid., 482. 

25 Documentary History, 10-11. 


26 Tbid., 11. 
4 Peters, 482. 
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ord of this is found in the Journal of the legislature for 
that year.” 

In 1794 the society refused to transfer the lands to the 
church in Vermont. A Mr. Parker had obtained a deed 
from it for the holdings in New Hampshire and the 
S. P. G. was waiting to see the outcome of this transfer.” 
Then in 1800 an application to the society for a power of 
attorney to be given to trustees in Vermont for the ad- 
ministration of the lands and the use of the proceeds for 
the clergy in Vermont or other purposes was resolved 
upon by the church in Vermont. If this application was 
ever made, it was not successful.” Further requests for 
a transfer were made to the society in 1805 and 1806, 
and in 1808 another request was made through the 
Bishop of New York and the Bishop of Quebec. The 
society was still waiting to hear from the New Hamp- 
shire lands, and refused.” 

In 1809 it was found that the New Hampshire trans- 
fer had failed in its purpose; so the church in Vermont 
decided to ask only for a power of attorney. With the 
coming of the War of 1812 negotiations were impossible 
— even previously the acts of embargo and non-inter- 
course had rendered them difficult.” 

Another request for a power of attorney and a resi- 
dent board of trustees was made in 1815.** This last ef- 
fort was rewarded in the next year, 1816, by a power of 
attorney being conferred on Alexander V. Griswold, 

27 Documentary History, 11. 

28 4 Peters, 483. 


*® Documentary History, 70-1. 
3° Ibid., 97-108. 
31 [bid., 110. 

" 92 [bid., 135. 
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Bishop of the Eastern Diocese, and others.” Of this 
more below. 


Ill 


One of the most interesting incidents in connection 
with these lands, to go back some years, was the attempt 
of the State of Vermont to get control of them. In 1785 
John Wheelock, President of Dartmouth College, had 
persuaded the State of Vermont to grant him a section 
of land six miles square for the use of the college.** The 
following year Wheelock proposed that if the state 
would give the college the use of the glebe and the so- 
ciety lands, the trustees of the college would found an 
academy in every county containing such lands and ad- 
mit students from Vermont to the college free of charge. 
After considerable and acrimonious discussion this deal 
was voted down by the legislature in 1786. There was 
a forecast of the future, however, in the report of the 
committee of the legislature on this matter in which re- 
port it was stated that the society’s lands should be con- 
sidered as having become the property of Vermont with 
the Revolution.” 

This feeling took effect in 1787, when the legislature 
passed an act by which it was ordered that the selectmen 
of the various towns having society lands and glebe 
lands, to care for and improve them for the period of 
seven years.”’ The petition of one Matthew Lyons, made 

33 Documentary History, 148-150. 


*4 Vermont State Papers, 497. 
®5 Documentary History, 10. 
Thompson, Vermont, Part Il, 197. 
%6 Documentary History, 11. 
37 Ibid., 11. 
Williams, II, 385-386. 
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in 1789, for the society lands in the town of Fairhaven 
was dismissed by the legislature in the next year. A 
committee from the Episcopal Church of Vermont peti- 
tioned the legislature in 1790 to give the society’s lands 
to the church but this attempt, also, was unsuccessful.” 

The United States Circuit Court in 1794 declared un- 
constitutional an act which ordered the proceeds from 
the lands distributed among the state religious societies.“ 
Whereupon the Vermont legislature took the bit in its 
teeth and passed the Act of 1794 forfeiting the society’s 
land. The gist of the Act is as follows: 


Whereas, by the customs and usages of nations, no aliens can or 
of right ought to hold real estate, in a country to whose juris- 
diction they can not be made amenable or responsible. And 
whereas, the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in For- 
eign Parts, is a corporation created by, and existing within a 
foreign jurisdiction, to which they alone are amenable; by rea- 
son whereof, at the time of the late revolution of this and the 
United States, from the jurisdiction of Great Britain, all lands 
in this State, granted to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, became vested in this State; and has 
to this time remained unappropriated. And whereas, it appears 
to this legislature, that said lands might be more useful, if 
granted for purposes of education, than in any other way; 
Therefore, It is hereby enacted . . . that the several rights of 
land, in this State, granted under the authority of the British 
government, previous to the revolution, to the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts be, and the same is 
hereby granted, severally, to the respective towns, in which such 
lands lie, . . .** 

In 1805 the state, in pursuance of this policy, took the 


38 Documentary History, 11. 
39 Tbid., 11. 
*° Thompson, Vermont, 197. 
- 41 The Laws of the State of Vermont (Randolph, 1808), 282. 
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glebe land for educational purposes.“* These actions 
aroused much feeling among the members of the Epis- 
copal Church in Vermont and led to repeated efforts for 
a power of attorney from the society to enable the church 
to carry the cause to court. As previously stated this 
power of attorney was granted to trustees in 1816. 

As soon as the power arrived the trustees organized 
themselves and brought suit against the State of Ver- 
mont for seizure of the lands. New Haven was the town 
chosen to be party to the suit because it was known that 
it would fight and some decision would be reached.** So 
arose the case of the “Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts vs. the Town of New Haven 
and William Wheeler.”** Mr. Hopkinson argued the 
case for the society before the United States Supreme 
Court, Daniel Webster representing the state. The de- 
cision of the court held that the Revolution did not af- 
fect the title to the lands and further: 

The Act of the Legislature of the 30th of October, 1794, 
granting lands in that State, belonging to the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts to the respective 


towns in which the lands lie, is void, and conveys no title un- 
der it. 


This decision was made in 1823. The State of Vermont 
had not lost hope of getting the lands, for in the same 
year it called for a report on the status of the lands** and 
in 1825 the legislature paid most of the legal expenses 
of the town in the suit.“ 

*2 Thompson, Vermont, Part II, 197. 

*® Documentary History, 213-218. 

** § Wheaton, U. S. Supreme Court Reports, 464. 


*® Laws of Vermont (Bennington, 1823), 31. 
4® Jbid., published by Simon Ide, 34-35. 
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Another S. P. G. case was decided by the Supreme 
Court, in 1824: “The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts vs. the Town of Pawlet and 
Ozias Clarke.”*’ Here Webster represented the S. P. G. 
and Mr. Doddridge the town. The decision held that 
the society was not debarred from ejecting tenants by 
any of the Vermont statutes of limitation, but that no 
mesne profits could be collected for the time the land 
was out of the possession of the S. P. G. or its assigns. 
The town of Pawlet sent a petition to the legislature to 
pay its expenses in this suit in 1831, but the petition was 
dismissed.“ 

Then in 1829 Titus Hutchinson made a report to the 
legislature. He had been appointed in 1824 to start a 
scire facias action against the S. P. G. in an attempt to 
make it vacate its holdings. A decision was handed down 
for the society in the Circuit Court. At the same time an 
act was passed to appoint another agent to carry on the 
action, but none seems ever to have been appointed.” A 
decision in another case against the S. P. G. was handed 
down by Judge Thompson of the Vermont Supreme 
Court in 1826. This again was in favor of the society.” 
The last effort of the legislature to interfere with the 
claims of the society was a special act of limitation to 
cover its lands passed in 1835." The S. P. G. was not 
always successful in defending its title to lands, for it lost 
those in the town of Sharon,” but according to the rec- 


47 4 Peters, 480. 

*® Documentary History, 360. 

4° [bid., 305-308. 

5° [bid., 339-341. 

51 Thompson, Vermont, 198. 
- 52 28th Vermont Reports, 603. 
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ords of the treasurer of the land agents, most of the so- 
ciety land was recovered. 

There are several more incidents of interest in carry- 
ing on the history of the transfer. Another attempt to 
secure a transfer of the title was made in 1828 but was 
suspended.” After this the Episcopal Church in Ver- 
mont seems to have been satisfied with various powers of 
attorney issued to agents of the S. P. G. from time to 
time. 

The affair came to a head in 1927, when the S. P. G. 
signified its willingness to convey its title. A deed was 
drawn up, signed by the agents of the society and sent 
to this country. It was signed by agents for the Diocese 
of Vermont. Copies of this deed were registered in all 
towns in Vermont having society lands and the deal was 
closed. The deed is not a warranty deed but a quit-claim 
deed. The limitations placed on the trustees are as fol- 
lows: 


TO HAVE AND TO HOLD all the right, title and interest 
of the said Grantor, with the appurtenances thereof to the said 
THE TRUSTEES OF THE DIOCESE OF VERMONT, 
and its successors and assigns forever, in trust nevertheless, that 
the income thereof and the income of the proceeds of sale of 
any of said lands shall be appropriated in such proportions as to 
the said Grantee and its successors shall seem just and proper, to 
the support of the Episcopate of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the State of Vermont, to the support of the clergy and of mis- 
sionary work of said church in said State of Vermont and for 
such other purposes as to the Grantee and its successors shall 
seem best for the welfare of said church; with the power on the 
part of said grantee and its successors to sell and convey any and 
all such real estate to the same extent that the grantor now can, 
and to invest and reinvest the proceeds under the same trust 


53 Documentary History, 305-308. 
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purpose; and with the power to demand, sue for and recover 
and receive rents and profits of said lands now due or to become 
due.** 

The power of attorney from the S. P. G. of 1816 has 
been mentioned above. This arrived in Vermont in 
1817” and was the foundation of the organization of the 
Board of Land Agents. The gist of the powers given to 
the agents may be gathered from the following excerpt 
from that document: 


Now know ye, that the said Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, have made, ordained, constituted 
and appointed, . . . their lawful Agents and Attorneys for and 
in the name of said Society, to ask, demand, sue for, appear, and 
prosecute, have, recover, and receive possession of the aforesaid 
rights or shares of lands, . . . and for and in the name of said So- 
ciety to lease, let, set or demise the aforesaid rights or shares of 
lands, . . . and also . . . to ask, demand, sue for, have, recover, 
and receive all rents, incomes, and profits which are or shall be- 
come due and owing to said Society . . .** 


The agents mentioned by this instrument are appointed 
by the Diocese of Vermont ™ and have had control of the 
lands in that state since 1820." 

Various powers of attorney have been given by the 
S. P. G. since 1816. There has been little difference or 
change in these instruments;”’ the exception is the one of 
1859, which limits leases in the future to twenty years, 
as follows: 


. .. giving them (the Agents) power to execute leases on said 
premises always provided that no such lease for letting shall be 


54 Treasurer of Land Agents; Town Clerk’s Office, Grafton, Vermont. 
55 Documentary History, 147. 
Thompson, Vermont, Part II, 198. 
_ 5° Documentary History, 149-150. 
57 Treasurer of Land Agents. 
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made or take effect for a longer term than twenty years except 
subject to the confirmation by the said Society.”* 

This limitation was imposed by the society at the express 
wish of the agents in order to make for uniformity in 
leases.” 

The organization of the land agents includes from 
five to ten county agents who attend to the details of 
collection and administration in their district. The head- 
quarters of the agents, the office of the treasurer, is now 
at Bethel.” 

The leases which the Board of Land Agents put 
through are of special importance. They began making 
leases as soon as the power of attorney of 1816 was re- 
ceived and acted on. The early leases were all made in 
perpetuity, “as long as grass grows and water runs.” 
Then in 1859 the power of attorney of that year, men- 
tioned above, limited the time to twenty years.” In con- 
nection with the duration of these leases there is an in- 
teresting problem presented by a paragraph in the char- 
ter of the S. P. G. (1701): 


And that they and their Successors, by that Name, shall and 
may, forever hereafter, be Persons Able and Capable in the 
Law to . . . Give, Grant, Let and Demise the said Manors, 
Messuages, Lands, Tenements, Hereditaments, Goods, Chat- 
tels, and things whatsoever aforesaid, by Lease or Leases, for 
Term of Years, in Possession at the time of Granting thereof, 
and (not in Reversion, not exceeding the Term of One and 
Thirty Years, from the time of Granting thereof; ) on which, 
in case no fine be taken, shall be Reserved the full Value; and 

5? Treasurer of Land Agents. 

58 Office of Treasurer of Land Agents. 

5® Office of Treasurer of Land Agents. 


®° Windham County Lease Book: Office of Windham County Agent at 
Bellows Falls, Vermont. 


*1 See 58. 
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in case a fine be taken, shall be Reserved at least a Moiety of 
the full Value, that the same shall reasonably and Bona fide be 
worth at the time of such Demise.” 


This paragraph seems to limit the leases to thirty-one 
years. In the copy of the S. P. G. Charter in the office of 
the treasurer of the land agents the part in parentheses 
was interlined and evidently a correction added after it 
was copied. The treasurer was not aware of this addi- 
tion; it seems to have been made long ago. This paren- 
thetical portion is included as part of the general text in 
the copy of the charter in Humphreys.” It appears that 
this limitation was recognized, because in 1846 and 
1850, respectively, two leases were made in Windham 
County for thirty-one years.“ On the face of it, the as- 
sumption is that the leases of the agents in perpetuity are 
invalid; this would, if upheld by the courts, benefit only 
the agents. The treasurer of the agents has said that 
even if the leases were voidable, there would be no ef- 
fort on the part of the agents to break them, because it 
would be breaking faith with the tenants. This position 
will probably be followed also by the trustees of the 
diocese after the transfer of the administration of the 
lands. 

In the early days of the agents the forms of the leases 
varied a great deal because of the fact that many of the 
county agents drew their own leases. At the present 
time the terms are determined by the agents on the facts 
of the case, and there is no set form. Each lease must be 
signed by the Bishop of Vermont or by a majority of the 

®2 Treasurer of Land Agents. 

Humphreys, Preface. 


3 See 4. 
84 See 60. 
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agents; the latter procedure seems to be the more com- 
mon. In most cases the land is leased directly to private 
parties for a term of twenty years with the option of re- 
newal for the same time.” There are some, however, 
that are leased directly to towns and sub-let by them.” 
As stated above, nothing is or can be done about the per- 
petual leases but, as they are returned by default, they 
are leased again on the new twenty-year basis.” In the 
older leases there are no restrictions on the holder except 
paying rent. Even the timber rights are not mentioned; 
this has led to the cutting of much of the timber on the 
older lease lands.“ In the later leases the timber rights 
are either restricted or, if the lease is really for the tim- 
ber, these rights are granted. In some parts of the state 
the usual manner of transferring lease land is by quit- 
claim deed ; this is generally true of the perpetual leases, 
and carries with it the advantage of having the transac- 
tion recorded in the town records. The later, short-time 
leases are often transferred by assignment. One fact 
that renders these lands especially desirable is that they 
are not taxable, being for religious purposes.” 

One interesting phase of the S. P. G. lands which has 
not been treated is the amount of profits and the distribu- 
tion. The following passage from the Power of Attorney 
of 1816 shows the intention of the society: 

There shall be appropriated such parts and share of said rents, 
profits and monies of the said several rights, and shares of land 
as aforesaid as the Agents and Attorneys shall judge just and 
proper to the use and benefit of such persons as may be duly and 


®5 See 57. 
© See 60. 
®7 See 57. 
®* Office of Windham County Agent. 
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canonically consecrated to the office of Bishop over the said State 
of Vermont and to the use and benefit of his successors in the 
office of Bishop in said State; and the remaining income and 
profits of the aforesaid share shall be appropriated to the use and 
support of the . . . Protestant Episcopal Church in each of the 
aforesaid towns, townships, or plantations, when a Church shall 
be formed therein and the worship of God performed according 
to the Liturgy of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America; and in the towns, townships, and plantations 
aforesaid, where no Church is established as aforesaid, the said 
remaining income, rents and profit, shall be appropriated to the 
support of clergymen, building of Churches, defraying the ex- 
penses of suits for recovery of said rights and shares of land and 
the income and profits thereof, and for such other use and pur- 
poses as the said Agents and Attorneys shall judge will best 
conduce to the welfare of the Church in the said State of Ver- 
mont; and to do all other acts and things, whatsoever that shall 
be necessary concerning the premises as fully and in every re- 
spect as the said Society can or could do; . . .*° 


In 1823 the agents reported to the church convention 
of that year that they had agreed to lease to the present 
tenants of the lands, not requiring back rents but only 
the surrender of the town leases. The committee of the 
convention which passed on the report stated that the 
proceeds were to be used to help pay the ministers in 
towns where there were lands.” 

The Reverend Mr. Bronson reported to the church 
convention of 1825 that about one-third of the lands in 
the state had been leased and that the rents were some- 
thing over $1,000 a year. The convention directed the 
treasurer of the land agents to pay to the parishes having 
clergymen the rents in those towns for the time being.” 

89 See 58. 


7° Documentary History, 218-227. 
71 [bid., 267. 
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In 1828 the treasurer reported that the accounts were 
very confused but that he had made disbursements to 
seven towns.” 

The income from the society’s lands was estimated at 
about $3,000 a year in 1842.” Since that time there has 
been little increase, because, owing to the perpetual 
leases, no change could be made in the rents as the value 
of the land increased. 

In the six years between 1915 and 1920 the total rev- 
enue from the lands was $22,205, of which $20,006 was 
direct rent and $2,199 was interest on the invested fund. 
This fund has been established from the rents from time 
to time and in 1921 amounted to about $9,000. The 
yearly income from the lands is about $3,700 and is col- 
lected from one hundred and one towns.” 

The lands have now been transferred to the Diocese 
of Vermont, and the Board of Land Agents has no legal 
power over them. The treasurer of the agents is closing 
up his affairs preparatory to turning the business over to 
the trustees of the diocese. This transfer, which has been 
pending since 1785, is finished, and thus a negotiation 
extending over one hundred and forty-two years has 
been concluded, the practice of law always aiming, it is 
said, at an end of litigation. 

72 Documentary History, 305-308. 

73 Thompson, Vermont, Il, 199. 

™ The author acknowledges his indebtedness to Mr. Guy Wilson, of 


Bethel, Vermont, Treasurer of the Land Agents, for this report as well 
as for much other of the material used in this essay. 











THE JOURNAL OF ESTHER BURR 


JOSEPHINE FISHER* 


I shall begin with telling you that on Monday morn erly Mr 
Burr left me, and all the rest of the company with him. It is 
very hard to let Mr Burr go, but O! if he sould never return 
again! but this thought I must put out of my mind, or I must be 
obliged to lay down my pen. .. . 


N this way Esther Burr began her journal on October 

I, 1754. She was the third of the eleven children of 
Jonathan Edwards and Sarah Pierpont Edwards, and was 
born in 1732, at Northampton, Massachusetts, where 
her father was pastor of the Congregational Church. In 
1751 she accompanied her family to Stockbridge, to 
which place her father had been sent as a missionary to 
the Indians by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts’ after his difference of opinion 
with his congregation on the question of admitting the 
unrepentant to communion had forced him to leave the 
church at Northampton. 

In June, 1752, Esther Edwards, at the age of twenty, 
was married to the Reverend Aaron Burr, a graduate of 
Yale and the pastor of the Presbyterian church at New- 
ark, New Jersey. Mr. Burr was also the President of 
the College of New Jersey, which had been founded in 


* The manuscript journal of Esther Burr passed by inheritance into the 
hands of Dr. Edwards A. Park and Miss Marion Edwards Park, de- 
scendants of Jonathan Edwards. They gave the manuscript to Yale Uni- 
versity Library. Through the kindness of the librarian and Miss Park 
the author was able to use it for this article. 


1 Samuel Miller, The Life of Jonathan Edwards (Boston, 1837), 125. 
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1748, and was then situated at Newark. It was in the 
parsonage at Newark that her daughter was born in 
May, 1754, and from there she began her letters in the 
form of a journal to her friend, Fidelia, who was Miss 
Sally Prince of Boston. Miss Prince was the daughter 
of the Reverend Thomas Prince of the Old South 
Church, who collected valuable source material on the 
early history of New England. ; 

In 1903 the Reverend Jeremiah Eames Rankin pub- 
lished a book called Esther Burr’s Journal. The book 
begins with the year 1741, when Esther Edwards was 
nine years old and ends in April, 1758, the month and 
year in which she died. It contains ninety-nine pages, 
of which the first eighty are apparently the work of the 
Reverend Mr. Rankin’s imagination, guided by histori- 
cal information gained from the life and writings of 
Jonathan Edwards. The last nineteen pages are for the 
most part taken from the manuscript journal of Esther 
Burr. It is perfectly obvious where Esther Burr began 
and Rankin left off, because not only did she write in- 
finitely better than he, but he made his Esther an im- 
possible, stilted, inhuman person who always thought 
and said the correct thing — according to the ideas of 
the Reverend Jeremiah Rankin. Again, his Esther pos- 
sessed an amazing gift for foreseeing future events, a 
power explicable merely by the fact that the book was 
written one hundred and fifty years after all the events 
foreseen had taken place, whereas the aciual Esther, 
as her journal shows, was not more than mortai. 

Rankin did not mention any sources, and there is no 
introduction to his book. He did, however, on the title- 
page, call himself “author and editor.” But Wandell 
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and Minnigerode, in their biography of Aaron Burr, 
used Rankin’s work as source material. In their fore- 
word they wrote of the real manuscript diary: 

It is interesting to note that this is the original manuscript seen 
some twenty years ago by the Rev. J. E. Rankin and para- 


phrased so felicitiously by him in the little publication which 
he called Esther Burr’s Journal. 


Paraphrase seems hardly the word to use to convey an 
exact idea of Rankin’s work, and only the reader who 
finds a favorite heroine in Elsie Dinsmore would wish to 
use the adverb “felicitiously.” 

In was from Rankin that Wandell and Minnigerode 
got their idea that Esther Burr studied Latin with her 
husband, and they considered this “a significant example 
of the Burr mania for education which was to flourish so 
conspicuously in the nature of the son.”* Not only did 
Esther Burr never mentioned reading Latin in her 
journal but she actually wrote: 
we have a French Master in the House with us, he is lerning 
the Scholars french and Mr Burr is lerning two, he knew som- 
thing of it before — Mr Burr has had a mind that I should lern, 
but I have no time — The married woman has somthing else 
to care about besides lerning French tho’ if I had time I 
should be very fond of lerning. . . . (June, 1755-). 


As the wife of the president of a college, who was also 
a prominent clergyman, she had very little leisure. A 
large part of her time was consumed in making prepara- 
tions for meetings of trustees and synods and the enter- 
tainment of casual visitors. Extracts chosen at random 
from her journal will give some picture of her life. 


2 Samuel H. Wandell and Mead Minnigerode, Aaron Burr (New York, 
" 1925), I, 10. 
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Dined eight Minnisters— In the forenoon a sermon, in the 
afternoon the Presbytery sat upon our affairs. (December, 
1754-) Forenoon was a Sermon. Dined 10 Minnisters. (De- 
cember, 1754.) Very poorly, and a deal of company all day, 
P.M. 5 Minnisters to drink tea. (November, 1755.) This 
P.M. all our company left us and altho’ the company of Minnis- 
ters is very agreable yet I am so tired that I was not sorry when 
they left the House. (January 1, 1756.) 


She tried to make the best of her lot, however, and 
when Mr. Tennent of Freehold said,“Poor Creature, she 
is to have no comfort in life I see! but always to be hur- 
ried to death,” she wrote: “But Mr T is misstaken for 
even in my being hurried I take pleasure for it has al- 
ways been recond by me amongst my greatest pleasures 
to wait on my friends, tis true sometimes I have those to 
attend that are not the most agreable, but how many I 
am rejoiced to see enter my doors.” (December 6, 
1754.) But sometimes she was tried beyond her pa- 
tience. “I provided I may say a prety genteel dinner to- 
day for Madm Belcher [the wife of Jonathan Belcher, 
governor of New Jersey] the Justice and his Gentleman, 
but they sadly disappointed me for they did not come, 
altho’ the day was very fine . . . I dont like it to be served 
so tho tis by a Governors Lady — Tis not write is it?” 
(Tuesday, January 6, 1756.) And “Company come and 
go, come and go. . . continually it is Rap, Rap, is the Presi- 
dent at home all this day.” (February 8, 1757.) 

After the birth of her son, Aaron Burr, she wrote: 
When I had but one child my hands were tied, but now I am 
tied hand and foot how I shall get along when I have got % 
dzn or 10 children I cant devise. I have no help in the House 
except what is in our Ketchin and you know what that is — our 
young Women are al] Ladies and its beneathe them to go out— 


(April 13, 1756.) 
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She sometimes found time, however, to read and de- 
voted careful study to Pamela. Although she wrote, “I 
am quite angry with Mr Fielding [sic] he has degraded 
our Sex most horridly to go and represent such virtue as 
Pamela falling in love with Mr B in the midst of such 
foul and abominable actions . . .” she finally concluded: 


There is sertainly many excellent observations and rules laid 
down that I shall never repent my pains. . . . In my humble 
opinion Riches and honour are set up two much — can Money 
reward virtue? and besides Mr Bs being a libertine he was a 
dreadfull high-spirited man. . . . Pamela had a task of it, with 
all Mr Bs good qualities ——She was as much affraid of him as 
of a Lyon —If the author had left it to me to have entitled the 
Books, I think I should have chose Virtue tryed instead of re- 
warded — 


She also had time to develop very definite ideas about 
the position of women and was ready to defend them 
vehemently. 


I have had a smart combat with Mr Ewing [a tutor of the 
College ]* about our Sex — he is a man of good parts and lern- 
ing but has mean thoughts of Women — he began the dispute 
in this Manner, speaking of Miss Boudanot* I said she was a 
Sociable friendly creture, A Gentleman seting by joined with 
me, but Mr Ewing says — She and the Stocktons are full of talk 
about Friendship and Society and Such Stuff — and made up a 
Mouth as if much disgusted —I asked what he would have em 
talk about whether he chose they should talk about fashions and 
dress—he said things that they understood, he did not think 
women knew what Friendship was, they were hardly capable of 
anything so cool and rational as friendship. My Tongue you 
know hangs prety loose thoughts Crouded in so I sputtered away 

3 John Maclean, History of the College of New Jersey (Philadelphia, 
1877), I, 139. 


* Probably daughter of Elias Boudinot — he was a partner of Richard 
Stockton’s, lived in Princeton and was a trustee of the College. 
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for dear life. . . . I retorted several severe things upon him before 
he had time to speak again, He blushed and seemed confused, the 
Gentleman seting by said little but when did speak it was to 
my purpose and we carried on the dispute for an hour—I talked 
him quite Silent he got up and said your Servant and went off. 
. .. I dont know that ever I met with one that was so openly and 
fully in Mr Popes sordid scheam—One of the last things that 
he said was that he never in all his life knew or heard of a wom- 
an that had a little more lerning then but it made her proud to 
such a degree that she was disgusfull to all her acquaintance. 
(April 12, 1757.) 

From the journal one gains interesting glimpses of 
the early history of Princeton. It was decided to move 
the college from Newark to Princeton, and by February, 
1755, enough money had been contributed, a large part 
of it by Presbyterians in Scotland and England’* to begin 
building. Esther Burr writes: “The Trustees have set- 
tled the Nation. at last somthing is concluded. Mr 
Smith of Phila they have agreed with for the whole 
(that is the College) for 4060 £ Proc. The Trustees 
find stone and Timber and Mr Smith all the other ma- 
terials, and finishes the Library 228 rooms and engages 
to do that by August next year— Then to Princeton.” 
(February 14, 1755.) By October the building was be- 
gun and a visit to it occasions this entry: “We went to see 
the College we went to the Top of it, and it affords a very 
fine prospect the finest in the Province. . . .” (October 21, 
1755.) By the summer of 1756 it had progressed enough 
to be described more exactly, “The College is a Famous 
building . . . and the most commodious of any of the Col- 
leges as well as much the largest building of any upon 
the Continent there is something very striking in it and a 


* History of the College of New Jersey, 1, 152. 
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grandure and yet a simplicity that cant well be ex- 
pressed —” A house for the President was under way at 
the same time and with it Esther Burr was much pleased. 
In the same year the Trustees made an appeal for 
more money, which appeal was apparently very success- 
ful. Mr. Burr was able to obtain £50 from both Gov- 
ernor Shirley and Governor Pownall and in four days 
was able to raise £200 in New York. (January 16, 1756.) 
By December, 1756, the move to Princeton was made 
and Mrs. Burr was able to write, “We have experienced 
largely of Gods goodness in our remove — No sorrow- 
ful accident has happened to any of our famaly — Our 
goods came remarkably safe I had not a China thing so 
much as cracked —” (December, 1756.) She evidently 
found Princeton very much isolated. “. . . it seems as 
if we did not live in the same World that we did at New- 
ark . . . here we know not what the World, Friends or 
Foes, are about — I believe if the French were to take 
Boston we should not hear of it so soon as they would in 
London—The College is the greatest thing that ever the 
people here heard off.” (January 10, 1757.) 
Commencement took place in September and in 1755 
Mrs. Burr noted the introduction of academic dress. 
“Our Youngsters that are to take degrees are to appear in 
their Habbits — We have the pattern from England to 
make them by...” (July 17, 1755.) Although the col- 
lege was founded chiefly for the purpose of preparing 
young men for the ministry, there were occasionally 
problems of discipline. One Sunday “Mr Burr preached 
very affectingly from the parrable of the Prodigal Son. 
Some difficulties he has met with in the College the week 
. past I suppose was the means of turning his thoughts on 
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that subject—P—r Fanacil has behaved in such a scan- 
dalous way that Mr Burr was forced to suspend him, 
and accordingly he is sent to live with Mr Davenport 
. .- | am greived for his Mother—But indeed he is a 
very Wicked Boy.” (January 9, 1757.) And again, “Mr 
Burr is exceding I] with a bad cold and Teethach, head- 
ach and a fever, this P.M. have put a blister plaster on 
his neck, added to all, one [some] of the Scholars have a 
bad report raised about em and I fear not without some 
grounds. this sinks Mr Burr into the Earth that he cant 
sleep.” (February 24,1755.) It is pleasant to learn that 
the scholars also indulged in innocent pleasures; so that 
Mrs. Burr could write, “Something had happend to 
make us extreamly merry this eve, . . . I had orders... 
to dress Brother Sammy in womens cloths, in order to act 
part of a play which was done quite privately, and with 
no other desighn than to lern the Young Sparks a good 
delivery —” (January 20, 1755.) 

After the removal to Princeton the students turned 
completely from their evil ways. Mrs. Burr first no- 
ticed the signs of an awakening when she had reason to 
hope that the concern for his soul, by Lawyer Smith’s 
son, which had been brought on by an illness, had “been 
sanctified to the good of several very rude young fel- 
lows.” (February 8, 1757.) The movement spread rap- 
idly. “Mr Burr tells me that yesterday a Young man 
from Danbury . . . one of his Schollars came to talk with 
him twice under very pressing concern for his soul —this 
morn came again — O my dear who knows what God 
may do for the poor youth of this College if we pray 
ernestly for them!” (February 11, 1757.) In less than 
a week they had reason to hope that the young man from 
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Danbury had “found God . . . the Concern is now be- 
come general in College . . . and several under very great 
distress of soul — Mr Burr is almost over Joyed —” 
(February 18, 1757.) 

On Sunday at “9g o’clock Mr Burr returned from Col- 
lege, Mr Spencer with him, and glorious things they re- 
late— Mr Burr was sent for to the College about dark 
and when he came their he found above 20 young men in 
one room Crying and Begging to know what they should 
do to be saved 4 of them under the deepest Sense of 
their wicked Hearts . . . , Faneuil amongst the rest and 
how it will rejoice his good Mothers heart Mr Burr 
praied and talked in the best manner he could and... 
came home greatly affected— We sat and talked till 
late and knew not how to lay by the glorious subject.” 
(February 20, 1757.) 

The work of conversion continued at such a pace that 
Mr. Burr found it necessary to send “for Mr Tennent of 
Freehold to come and assist in drawing the nett ashore 
for it is ready to break with the aboundance of the Fish 
that are caught in it —” (February 21, 1757.) “This Mr 
Tennent ts . . . as prudent a man in conducting affairs of 
relegion as ever I saw in my life, he hates . . . anything 
that looks like Judging persons safe in a hurry but says 
time must discover what they are.” (February 21,1757.) 
Mrs. Burr thought that “This wonderfull flowering out 
of the Spirit at this time just as the college is finished and 
things a little settled looks . . . exactly like Gods de- 
sending into the Temple in a cloud of Glory, there by 
signifying that he did except the House for his dwelling 
place and would Bless it —” (February 22, 1757.) The 
affair had its practical as well as its spiritual benefits. 
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“No need now of Mr Burrs sending to rooms to see if 
the Schollars keep good hours and mind their studies 
never was there so much studying in College since it 
has had a being as now” (February 22, 1757.) 

One student after another succumbed, “. . . there is no 
doubt but God has got possession of Smiths Heart altho’ 
as yet [he] hant found comfort, but I immagine Con- 
version and comfort to be two distinkt things— One 
Bauldwin of Newark has met with somthing that looks 
of a saving nature —another young Man from Newark 
that has been as stupid as a Block till today is now under 
great apprehensions of his undone state out of Christ —” 
(February 23, 1757-) “had a good deal of conversation 
with my Brother and think him in a hopefull way — Mr 
Tennent says that for the World he would not venture to 
say that he had not Grace in his Heart now, if that be so, 
it will do him no hurt to be converted over again.” (Feb- 
ruary 23, 1757-) 

The arrival of Mr. Gilbert Tennent was the cause of 
some consternation, for “Mr Burr has a difficult task ot 
it to mannage Mr Gilbert and not affront him, for he is 
mighty forward to preach and pray, and would fain 
preach em to death if he could — however Mr Burr let 
him preach 3 times on the Sabbath for no one thinks 
amiss of Preaching on the Sabbath.” (March 1, 1757.) 
The events taking place at Princeton evidently aroused 
widespread interest, because Mrs. Burr reported “We 
have now 4 Minnisters here and expect more. . .” 
(March 1, 1757-) 

Unfortunately all the parents did not feel as Doctor 
William Shippen of Philadelphia. He “came in very 
unexpectedly and seems rejoiced to see his son Jackey 
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under such concern for his soul—” (February 22, 
1757-) But “Loyer Ogden of Newark sent for 3 sons 
of his that were at the College he had heard that the 
Schollars were all Run mad and desired his Sons might 
be sent home immediately, and today another is sent for 
that belongs to Brunswick . . . there is reason to hope that 
one of the Loyers Sons is savingly rought upon but he is 
very young and one cant be so sertain.. .” (March 1, 
1757.) But Mrs. Burr was able to report later that all 
had turned out for the best. “We have lost but three and 
have got Ten forem a good exchange ant it Some of 
em the Top of Philadelphia too.” (May 1, 1757.) 

The progress of the war with France made the years 
between 1754 and 1757 interesting from the point of 
view of history. Although Mrs. Burr was chiefly con- 
cerned with the religious implications of victories and 
defeats, Indian massacres, and earthquakes, her accounts 
of them are none the less vivid — and very human. In 
January, 1755, she listened to a sermon of which she 
thought “there could not be anything more proper for 
the occasion, in the first place was shewn somthing of 
the state of our Nation and the French Nation, and how 
probable it was that the French might overcome in their 
desighns after this country, then told us what might be 
the consequences in a very affecting manner. I have not 
seen an assembly so affected this many years” (January 
1, 1755). Although she thought that the consequences 
might include being burnt at the stake, the lesson that 
she drew from the discourse was “What blessed times 
would it be if all were as much engaged in conversation 
about the grand concerns of their never dieing Souls, as 
they are about their bodies and estates, when they im- 
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magine them in a little dainger of being injured.” ( Janu- 
ary 5, 1755.) 

By the end of the month, however, her point of view 
had changed slightly, and she wrote, “We hear a deal 
about the two Governments in New england going on 
an Expedition somewhere. . . . As for us here we act as 
if their was never such thing to be as war. New York 
have but two guns that can be fired they have been so neg- 
lected that they are rusty and got quite out of order, 
and more than that they have carried all their gun pow- 
der to the French and have not enough in the City to 
fire their guns above twice, did you ever hear the like?” 
(January 28, 1755.) She wrote sarcastically of the New 
Jersey Assembly’s response to Governor Belcher’s re- 
quest for money to supply the royal troops on their 
march through the colony* “Our Assembly have voted 
500 pounds in full to help carry on the War. did you 
ever hear of such generous people before — say. I dont 
believe that Boston can for their lives produce such a 
number of generous sould Patriots.” (March 3, 1755.) 

Upon hearing of the defeat of General Braddock, she 
wrote: 

Tis just, tis right—I hant a word to say against the ordering 
of God for I know I have been guilty enough to procure this 
Judgment of heaven—I realy believe that our Sins are much 
greater and more. aggravated then the Sins of our enemies and 
it would be infinitley just in the ever blessed God to deliver us 
into there hands and utterly reject us and cast us off forever as 
he has done many a time heretofore. We hear that the Army was 
very sick before the ingagement, which looks more like the 


immediate hand of God than if they had fell only by the 
sword of the enimies. . . . (July 19, 1755.) 


* Thomas F. Gordon, The History of New Jersey (Trenton, 1834), 
118. 
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Mr. Burr seized upon the opportunity to preach a ser- 
mon showing “that we might expect God to fight against 
us so long as we went on to grieve his spirit in such an 
abominable manner as we evidently had for many years 
. . - O what cause of thankfullness if this awfull dis- 
pensation might be the means of reforming a backslid- 
ing people!” (July 20, 1755.) 

Her remarks about General Braddock, written soon 

after the disaster, seem unusually wise and charitable 
when one considers the prejudices of most Americans at 
the time and for years afterwards: 
I am surprized to see the World so ready to sensure General 
Braddocks conduct and men of sense two, seem as if they could 
not be content to have him only dead, but they must set him in 
the must disadvantageous light they possibly can, and rake up 
every thing that ever he did in life that was not commendable to 
destroy his character. . .. One says he was proud, and would take 
no advise, he thought himself above advise. Another that he was 
an imprudent rash Man and a third that he is a Coward, etc. 
This is not generous supposing these things to be true, at least for 
my part I feel queer at my heart to think that the poor gentle- 
man has left his native country to come into this Wilderness . . . 
[illegible] . . . And tis an unwise piece of conduct to Judge a 
matter before we hear it. . . . (August 3, 1755.) 


While visiting the wife of Governor Belcher in Eliza- 
beth, she heard “a most dismal account of the cruelty of 
the French and Indians to the back inhabitants of our 
Southern Provinces . . .” and “that there had been 15 
hundred French and Indians discovered just on the bor- 
ders of this Province, that we are surrounded by our ene- 
mies on every side, and unless the God of Armies under- 
takes for us we are lost, for our people seem to know 
nothing what to do no more than a parsle of children 
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would in such a case, nor half so much as New england 
Children would.” (November 5, 1755.) 

The defeat of General Braddock left the frontier set- 
tlements of all the colonies in an alarming situation, and 
in November and December the Indian raids came very 
near to New Jersey when the Moravian settlements on 
the Lehigh River in Pennsylvania were destroyed by 
the Delawares who had heretofore been friendly to the 
English colonists.’ In December Mrs. Burr wrote: 


Last night Mr Tennent came here with another gentleman 
from Freehold, . . . and Mr Brainerd, . . .* all awake about our 
affairs and ingaged to do something—Mr Tennent brought with 
him an Indian from the forks of Delaware who with his 
famaly and three others, had fled to Mr. Brainerds Indians, and 
this account he gives; two days before this place belonging to 
the moravians was destroyed there came an Indian to him and 
those other famalies of Indians, and told him that the Indians 
had all concluded to joyn with the French and that a large com- 
pany of them was gone down into Pensilvenia and another great 
company was gone to destroy Minisink, and that the rest were to 
Burn this moravian place that night, but they had concluded to 
put it off two days longer that he and those other famalies might 
have time to joyn with em, and added that if they did not joyn 
they were to be killed as the English were, and if any one of 
them should discover their desighns to the white people they 
were to be cut in pieces whiles alive and be made to eat their own 
flesh, and if they refused to eat it they would ram it down their 
throats till they did —he further says that as soon as the mes- 
senger was gone he set his Wife and two Children on his horse 
and bid em flee, whiles he went to tell these poor Moravians 
what they might expect, and accordingly he went to Justice 
Horsfield their cheif and told him all he knew, but the Justice 
would not believe him but told him that it was an Indian Story, 


7 Gordon, History of New Jersey, 122. 
§ John Brainerd, younger brother of David Brainerd. 
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and he an Indian and so not worth regarding, then he went all 
along the back Settlements and told em what to expect — The 
Indian is one that Mr Brainerd is well aquainted with and one 
that may be depended upon, he speaks English very handsomly, 
and can read well, and seems to have more sense than common— 
he says also that we hant one that is a friend to us but those that 
came with him (I mean the Delawares) that he knows they 
took up the hatchet sometime this fall past at a Treaty they had 
with the French. This Indian with Mr Tennant is gone to the 
Governor and Council who are now Sitting. (December 2, 
1775-) 

Mrs. Burr was still dissatisfied with the efforts of New 
Jersey, and in the same month she wrote, “You would 
laugh to see what quear work we make of war here, I am 
sure I could not help laughing heartily to see our peo- 
ple 3 days getting ready to go about 50 miles, and when 
they were ready wait a whole day for the Colo. who 
was affraid and wanted the Indians to get out of the 
way before he went — Tis high time that we had felt the 
Sword, New Jersy has an agreable time of it ever since 
it was settled whiles their poor neighbours have been 
killed” [torn here] (December 3, 1755.) “I am per- 
plexed about our publick affairs, the Men say, (tho’ not 
Mr Burr he is not of that sort) that women have no busi- 
ness to concern themselves about em but trust to those 
that know better and be content to be destroyed because 
that they did all for the best — Indeed if I was convinced 
that our great men did act as they realy thought was for 
the Glory of God and the good of the Country it would 
go a great ways to make me easy” (December 19, 1755.) 

One of the most interesting parts of Mrs. Burr’s jour- 
nal is that which contains an account of her journey to 

' Stockbridge to see her parents in the summer of 1756. 
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With her went her brother and sister and her little son, 
Aaron, who was just six months old. On Saturday, Au- 
gust 21, they left Newark for “Newyork but did not get 
there till Sunday Morn, and found the Sloop not going in 
some days and then they were obliged to carry some of the 
forces that lately arrived, and no oppertunity to be had, by 
night I was quite Sick for the Weather is extream hot and 
being out all the Night before with my little Son I was 
worried to death — 

“Monday Eve Mr. Burr came over to see if he could 
not get us off and accordingly found an oppertunity that 
would set out on Wednsday . . .” (August 26, 1756.) 
Finally they started up the Hudson. On board also were 
“two of Mrs P. V. Levingstons Sisters [ Peter Van Brugh 
Livingston was a trustee of Princeton]*... [and] Mr 
Levingstons Son of the Manor who has lived with us all 
Summer . . . Levingston has a Voial and Flute and can 
play exceding well, and at present we sail prety fast.” 
(August 26, 1756.) The entry for August 29 reads: 
Sabbath Morn at a Dutch house in the Woods (about 12 
miles from Levingstons Manor) Yesterday about 3 in the 
P.M. we arrived at Levingstons Manor tarried just to drink 
Tea and then Mr L—n was so good as to let me have a Waggon 
and Servant to carry us to Stockbridge and we thought it best to 
come to this place that we might have the easier days ride on 
Monday, but this morn before day our Servant gives us the 
Slip and goes home, so what we shall do God only knows—This 
is a very inconvenient place to spend a Sabbath the whole house 
is but one room, and a large famaly and no relegion, but I de- 
sire to be thankfull tis a pleasant day that one may walk out 
into the Woods and be retired. . . . as soon as Breakfast was over 
I took an English Bible (which is rare among the Dutch) and 
walked about a quarter of a mile. . . . 


® Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography. 
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Eve 50 Soldiers to Sup at this House and lodge, which sur- 
prized me much, but they behaved better than I expected con- 
sidering they came from Road Island —they are going for 
[as] recrutes—how many diffeculties one meets with in a 
Journey just so with our Journey throu this life — 

Monday before Sun rise Set out in a Waggon for Stock- 
bridge, . . . the road very bad but got alone finely when we 
had got within about 10 miles of Stockbridge it set a raining 
very hard, we stoped as soon as we could find a convenient 
house which was about 6 miles from my Fathers, I could not 
bare to stop for all night and our Waggoner was urgent to go 
along so we set out wet to the skin. . . . just as we got to my 
Fathers it left off raining We came in and surprized em almost 
out of their witts . . . I need not tell you how glad they were to 
see us but the meloncholy news that I brought fild the house 
with gloom, I mean the news of Oswegos being taken which 
was not confermed here till I brought the dreadfull tidengs 

- went to bed soon but could not sleep for fear of the 


Enemy. (August 30, 1756.) 
On September 2 she wrote: 


Almost overcome with fear, last night and Thursday night we 
had a watch at this fort and most of the Indians come to lodge 
here Some thought that they heard the enemy last night—O 
how distressing to live in fear every moment. . . . (September 
3, 1756.) I proposed when I came from home to tarry here 
till the Second week in October but beleive I shall shorten my 
vissit since things are so ordered and I am so distracted with 
fears — (September 4, 1756.) Sabbath heard 4 excellent Ser- 
mons tho so II] for want of sleep that I am hardly my Self —I 
hant had a nights Sleep since I left New york —Since I have 
been here I may say I have had none. (September 5, 1756.) 
Teusday .. . I grow worse and worse, more affraid then ever— 
if I happen to drowse I am frighted to death with dreams, as 
for sleep tis gone, and I shall go two if things dont alter. . . . 
(September 7, 1756.) Wednsday It looks to me that this land 


is to be given into the hands of our enemies . . . I am looking 
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for persecution — but alas I fear, I fear I am not able to stand 
the firery tryal! O what an awfull dreadfull thing to be left to 
deny Christ and loose our Souls forever! (September 8, 1756.) 

This place is in a very defenceless condition — not a Soldier 
in it, the fighting Indians all except a very few gone into the 
Army, many of the white people also, and this is a place that the 
enemy can easily get at, and if they do we cant defend our selves. 
10 Indians might with all ease distroy us intirely, there has 
been a number seen at about 30 miles distance from this 
place. . . . (September 8, 1756.) I want to be made willing 
to die in any way God pleases, but I am not willing to be 
Buchered by a barbarous enemy nor cant make my self willing 
..+ The Lord Reighns and why ant I sattisfied, he will order all 
for the best for the publick and for me, and he will be glorified 
let all the power of Earth and Hell do their worst. . . . (Septem- 
ber 10, 1756.) 


Help came at last. “17 Soldiers came to Town to 
our assistance, the number is two small by much to de- 
fend three Forts, Some of em are to lodge her, hope I 
shant be so much affraid as before tho’ they are but little 
better than none . . .” (September 11, 1756.) “Pro- 
posed to my Father to set out for home next week but he 
is not willing to hear one word about it, so I must tarry 
the proposed time and if the Indians get me, they get 
me, that is all I can say, but tis my duty to make my self 
as easy as I can...” (September 13, 1756.) 

The last entry in the journal is on September 2, 1757, 
and contains an account of her children: 

Sally . . . is not much of a Baby, affects to be thought a Wom- 
an ... we are about sending her to school, but Mr Burr is 
expecting that she will prove a numbhead, but for my part I 
think her about middling on all accounts— .. . I have taken 


her to Meeting and she behaves very well and can give a good 
account what Papa does there——She can say some of Doct 
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Watts verses by heart and the Lords prayer . . . but she is not 
over apt about the matter Aaron isa little dirty Noisy Boy very 
different from Sally almost in every thing he begins to talk 
a little is very Sly and mischevious, Has more sprightliness than 
Sally and most say he is handsomer, but not so good tempered 
} is very resolute and requires a good Governor to bring him 
to terms. .. . (September 2, 1757.) 


On the same day Mr. Burr’s last illness began. He 
died on September 24, 1757. Jonathan Edwards suc- 
ceeded him as President of Princeton in February, 1758, 
and one month later he died as the result of an inocula- 


tion against small-pox. On the seventh of April, 1758, 
Esther Edwards Burr died from the same cause. 








MEMORANDA AND DOCUMENTS 


LETTERS OF CONNECTICUT FEDERALISTS 
1814-1815 
EDITED BY WILLIAM E. BUCKLEY 


HE years 1812-1814 were a time of great activity for the 

leaders of the Federalists in New England. Their party, 
united in opposition to the war and in distrust and contempt 
for the administration, was not at all united on policy. It was 
essential that the party should be held together and that it 
should retain the gains which the unpopularity of the war had 
brought it. Under these circumstances there naturally occurred 
an extensive correspondence between the Federalists leaders in 
Congress and the leaders of the state legislatures. 

Among the Federalists at Washington was David Daggett, 
Senator from Connecticut. He had served for many years in 
the Connecticut Legislature, of which he was a member in 
1813, when he was appointed to the United States Senate, suc- 
ceeding Chauncey Goodrich, who had resigned to become lieu- 
tenant-governor of the state. Daggett evidently tried to keep 
in close touch with the opinion at home, and among his pa- 
pers, now in the Yale Library, are to be found many letters 
dealing with the war period, and particularly with the Hart- 
ford Convention. From these has been taken the material here 
presented. 

Calvin Goddard (1768-1842), writer of most of the letters 
which follow, was a member of the Council, the upper house of 
the Connecticut Legislature, in 1814, when Massachusetts is- 
sued to the New England states the invitation which resulted 
in the assembling of the Hartford Convention on December 
15, 1814. Goddard had served for ten years in the lower 
house — two of them as speaker. He had been elected to the 
Congress in 1800, and had been a member of the House of 
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Representatives for two terms, 1801-1805. In 1808 he had 
returned to the Connecticut Legislature as a member of the 
Council, serving until 1815, when he was appointed judge 
of the supreme court of the state. His long record of public 
service includes also seventeen years as Mayor of Norwich, 
where he died in 1842. 

Roger Minot Sherman (1773-1844), to whom Catiline, 
Cromwell, and Jefferson seemed very similar characters, was 
also a member of the Council in 1814. He had previously 
served in the lower house of the legislature, and, though a 
rather young man, had won a reputation as one of the abiest 
lawyers in the state. Goddard and Sherman, both in their 
forties, were among the few young men in the Hartford Con- 
vention. 

Chauncey Goodrich (1759-1815), the third of Daggett’s 
correspondents represented here, was an important figure in 
Connecticut politics. He had served in both houses of the Con- 
necticut Legislature, had been for six years (1795-1801) one 
of Connecticut’s representatives in Congress and had been a 
member of the Senate from 1807 to 1813, when he became 
lieutenant-governor of his state. He entertained the members 
of the Hartford Convention at a dinner at his home in Hartford, 
the only social function, apparently, for which the delegates 
would accept invitations. As delegate from Connecticut to the 
Conventiun he performed almost his last public service to his 
state, for he died in August, 1815. 

“The monstrous proposition of Mr. Munro,” to which God- 
dard refers in his second letter, was the plan presented to Con- 
gress by James Monroe, Secretary of War, in October, 1814, 
for the raising by draft of an army of one hundred thousand 
men. This scheme was at once attacked as unconstitutional, and 
the House Military Committee declined to report it. Senator 
Giles, however, acting for the Senate Military Committee, pre- 
sented two measures, one of which authorized the raising by 
draft of an army of eighty thousand militiamen, to serve for 
two years within their own, or an adjoining, state. This meas- 
ure passed the Senate, but the House, before accepting the plan 
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on December 14, reduced the term of service to one year. A 
conference committee compromised on a term of eighteen 
months, but the House, on December 27, rejected the report of 
this committee. The next day the Senate, on motion of Rufus 
King, one of the foremost of the Federalist leaders, indefinitely 
postponed the measure. It is this bill which is referred to va- 
riously in the letters as “Mr. Giles’ Militia Bill,” “Your Sena- 
torial Bill,” and the Conscription Bill. 

The letters have been grouped according to their dates. In 
the first three Goddard and Sherman impart to Daggett their 
views on Connecticut sentiment, and ask his advice on the 
policy to be followed. The desire that the course of action fol- 
lowed in New England should meet with the approval of the 
party leaders in the Congress is marked. Goddard’s “while it 
is lawful to write” expresses an extreme apprehension of ad- 
ministrative despotism. His views on the question of secession 
are those of the moderate New England Federalists, and re- 
move him from the list of possible seceders in the Convention, 
where Timothy Bigelow, whose radical views were well 
known, must have found himself rather lonely. 

The letters are printed in their entirety, except for parts of 
two paragraphs in those of Sherman. The sections omitted are 
without general interest, dealing as they do, with the collec- 
tion of some bills, and the trial of an obscure suit before a local 
court. These omissions are indicated by dashes. 


New Haven, November 1, 1814. 
My dear Sir:* 

Your too short letters have been received and I have 
been promising myself to write you a long one. But feel- 
ing on this subject, as I have upon many others since we 
met, that I knew not what to say, I have not fulfilled my 
promise. My mind is still in the same condition, some- 
what appalled by the aspect of public affairs, and not 
able to see very clearly the path by which we are to 


? Calvin Goddard to David Daggett. 
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be led out of difficulty and danger. We must not — 
will not submit to despotism. I am a republican — truly 
—absolutely and entirely so—born, bred, educated to 
be so. I am willing for the sake of repose to make sac- 
rifices but not to become a slave or to entail slavery on 
six dear little ones who are to come after me. If heads 
are to be lost, one is less valuable than six in my estima- 
tion. But you will wonder where I am arriving. I am 
not writing an oration to be spoken on the fourth of July 
next. But I am writing under the impression which your 
military bill just communicated to us has made. I am 
no rebel—have no scheme of severing the Union. I 
should consider it an evil of no small magnitude if ac- 
complished by a compact in the most peaceable way — 
as horrible if accomplished by force. But there are evils, 
it must be remembered, greater than even this. New 
Englanders are not yet taught to be slaves. It will be a 
difficult lesson for them to learn. We do not mean to 
threaten but I do strongly suspect that this military con- 
scription, if carried into effect, will raise a storm not 
easily quelled. Indeed no one can anticipate except with 
horror the crisis to which the United States are arriving 
by means of this accursed war. Indeed I begin strongly 
to suspect that more was intended by it than we have 
believed. The sentiment is now commonly expressed 
among administration men that this constitution is too 
feeble. In short, such is their hatred to Federists that 
they are ready to submit to any process or form of gov- 
ernment which promises to exterminate them. We have 
not done much yet. Shall probably have a winter ses- 
sion. Delegates are not yet appointed. Pray apprize us, 
while it is lawful to write, of the signs of the time at 
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Washington I do indeed hope we shall act discreetly but 
firmly. Connecticut character is to move slowly, steadily, 
but firmly. I hope it will not be forfeited or sullied by us. 


Sincerely your friend, 


C. Goddard. 


Fairfield, November 28, 1814. 
Dear Sir,’ 

Jonathan Mead did not attend the last Term of 
the Sup’r Court and perhaps will not be present at the 
next. His case will probably be tried on the merits next 
Sep’r. 4 

The representatives from this state have not been 
very communicative, on political subjects, since the com- 
mencement of your present session. I presume Mr. 
Giles’ Militia Bill will be finally adopted. It will not 
be less odious, to the people of this state, than the en- 
tire plan of the Secretary of War. The arguments which 
the Secretary employed to prove his plan constitutional, 
foolish as they are, will not apply to this. Please to 
write me as soon as you can. Will this infamous ad- 
ministration, by all their shifts, be able to last long? 
How ought their coercive measures to be treated? Have 
they any strength, for a day of trial, either in the mus- 
cles of their party, or in the general resources of the 
country? 

Remember me to Mr. and Mrs. St. 

Yours, 


R. M. Sherman. 








2 Roger Minot Sherman to David Daggett. 
3 Several sentences omitted. 
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Norwich, November 30, 1814. 
My dear Sir,* 

I have the strongest inducements at this time to cul- 
tivate a correspondence which you have been so good as 
to commence and I need not tell you with what satisfac- 
tion I read your favour of the 9th inst. That our pro- 
ceedings in the State Legislature are approved by our 
friends at Washington is a matter of much satisfaction 
to us. Our measures grow out of the National measures 
and on the spot you are much better able to give us cor- 
rect information than we can otherwise gain and I hope 
you will not fail to communicate freely. 

As to the sentiments of the people of New England, 
they are perhaps various, according to the personal char- 
acters of men. Generally I believe in Connecticut they 
are more ardent than those of the Legislature. The 
people outrun their rulers. The intolerable burthens that 
have been imposed on them to effect the elevation of 
one little man to the office of president for four years, 
and enable a hungry lot of sycophants to fatten upon the 
miseries of the people for the same period, they have 
borne not cheerfully but patiently, but when you pro- 
pose to violate directly their personal liberty and compel 
them to fill up the regular army you touch them in a 
point tenderer than life itself. And in my judgment 
both the legislature and people of Connecticut will risk 
all consequences before they will submit to it. I have 
not seen the details of your senatorial bill, but I suspect 
even that will never be executed in Connecticut. The 
truth is that the monstrous proposition of Mr. Munro 
[ sic] has so awakened all their fears that it will be diffi- 


' # Calvin Goddard to David Daggett. 
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cult to make them submit to constitutional provisions. 
They will fear the Grecian horse. They do not believe 
that Mr. M. himself considers his plans as constitutional, 
and his reasoning, so far from convincing them, is de- 
rided like an attempt of a Bawd to prove, by a grave 
course of reasoning, that she is a virtuous woman in a 
place where she was not suspected of being a Whore. 

What we shall do to relieve ourselves from the evils 
which we suffer is doubtful. What we ought to do is 
doubtful. Our course is difficult, perhaps dangerous, but 
neither doubts, difficulties nor dangers will deter us, as 
I believe, from resisting a Conscription for Canadian 
conquests. 

By the way, you have seen my name among the dele- 
gates to a convention appointed by Massachusetts. Pray 
write freely on that subject. Your means of information 
are better than ours. What shall we do? 

I little regard this outcry about a separation. I have 
always felt opposed to it. I wish to see this nation be- 
come a great, powerful, united and prosperous people. 
But unless the administration alter their course, it will, 
I fear, be impossible for men of my temperament to 
maintain any influence here. The people will elect 
bolder men and demand bolder measures. But my paper 
is exhausted as will be your patience. Adieu. Tomorrow 
we thank God for the mercies we yet enjoy, and many 
prayers will ascend that the hearts of our Rulers may be 
turned to Riteousness [ sic]. 

Yours truly, 


C. Goddard. 


The three short letters which follow were written from 
Hartford while the convention was in session, the first from the 
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State House itself during a recess taken by the convention im- 
mediately after its organization. All were apparently written 
in some haste, and all indicate that the “injunction of secrecy” 


was considered as strictly binding, and was scrupulously ob- 
served. 


Hartford, December 15, 1814. 1 O'clock. 

Dear Sir ;° 

The Convention have met and organized. Mr. Cabott 
is elected President and Theodore Dwight Secretary. An 
adjournment has just taken place till three o’clock, to 
receive a report from Mr. Goddard, Mr. Lyman and Mr. 
Bigelow, a committee to draw up rules of proceeding. 
No sentiments have yet been expressed as to what is to be 
done. | trust no step taken will ever be trodden back. The 
gentlemen from the other states have all arrived, in- 
cluding two from N. Hampshire, except that one from 
Rhode Island is not yet in. Vermont sends none as yet, 
but a gentleman from that state informs me that one 
or two will probably be delegated countywise. 

Excuse my haste and accept my respects. 


R. M. Sherman. 


Hartford, December 19, 1814. 
My dear Sir,” 

I ought to have acknowledged earlier your favour of 
inst and thank you for the freedom with which you com- 
municate your sentiments. Rest assured no improper 
use will be made of it or of anything you may say. All 
I can say now is that we are here with closed doors. 1 
believe a collection of sedate, temperate, serious and I 
trust generally wise men. We have all, I believe, cor- 


’ 5 Roger Minot Sherman to David Daggett. 
® Calvin Goddard to David Daggett. 
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rect ideas of the responsibility under which we act and 
I hope shall do nothing which you and our friends at 
Washington will not approve. I write with little light 
merely to let you know how highly I appreciate your 
favours and hope for their continuance. I have been 
somewhat busy in becoming acquainted with the mem- 
bers of the convention, etc, etc. But I will soon write 
more fully what I may write. Conscription Bill, I under- 
stand, has passed. On that subject your prediction will 
be verified. We shall oppose it, if I am correctly in- 
formed of its contents, with all our energies and at all 


h ic]. 
azzards [sic] Sincerely your friend, 


C. Goddard. 


Hartford, December 25, 1814. 
My dear Sir:’ 

I have received your favour of the 17th. The whole 
course of the administration is markt by desperate folly 
and outrageous madness; with you I believe that they 
had linkt together their political fate. The party I think 
will give up Munroe [sic] and unless some new favour- 
ite has sprung up since I was in Washington Crawford 
will be their man for the next president. They will not 
give up their power without a struggle and I fear have 
too strong a foothold to be forced to do it. 

How far the bank will be launched I cant say. It will 
stop sooner or later, the taxes are strecht beyond the 
bearing of public sensibility, if not ability, [illegible] 
numerous classes — in some of their features odious and 
vexatious they will excite irritation if not opposition. 
The army and militia bills are intolerable. In short the 


7 Chauncey Goodrich to David Daggett. 
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country is hurried to the verge of ruin, and little ellse 
[ sic] seems left us but our prayers and a speedy peace to 
save it from the abyss. Still, I trust there is a redressing 
power that will work out our deliverance. 

The General Government as the head, for the de- 
fence of the country, is dissolved. It has not the means, 
and how can it get them? If the war continues, the 
States must defend themselves, and with right disposi- 
tions they can do a great deal, and I hope ultimately 
all that may be necessary to reinstate our affairs. That 
is in the hands of Providence. 

I can write you nothing about the affairs of our state 
you do not know. You will confess, we have a hard task 
on hand to put down unconstitutional acts, fight the Brit- 
ish, and be double geared with our own and U. S. taxes. 
Some of it we can and will do, Giles Bill, if it passes, I 
think will need little more than a short resolve signed 
Thomas Day,* Sec’r. As to minor’s enlisting whether 
or not after declaring it unconstitutional we may leave 
it to Judge Reaves and Associates or must go one step 
further and pass a good, wholesome law for protecting 
the rights of parents, guardians and masters, and pun- 
ishing intermeddlers, kidnappers and man-stealers in its 
attentions. We mean to fight the British if they come, 
our women and children, the best part of God’s works 
we will by his blessing protect. 

We will help our neighbours also. We shall want 
money and for that I think we shall acquire the ways 
and means. Of our good ship the state we dont mean 
to despair, nor give her up. 

® Thomas Day, Secretary of State of Connecticut. Evidently Goodrich 


anticipated the passage of a state law forbidding the enforcement of the 
Militia Bill within the state, or some measure of the sort. 
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The Convention remains in session, by our friends 
they are treated with every civility and attention. We 
are a graver body than either house of Congress, and if 
not wiser we have more wit, prudence, or sense of shame, 
or all together, and close our doors on our follies. 

I am, D. Sir, sincerely your friend. 


Chauncey Goodrich.* 


Hartford, January 3, 1815. 
My dear Sir,” 

Hoping to be able to leave town tomorrow, altho I do 
not believe the Convention will rise until the day fol- 
lowing. I write you a line [illegible phrase]. I will 
provide for transmitting such of our doings as shall be 
agreed to be made public, which for ought I know will 
comprehend the whole. Whether we shall adopt your 
intimation in your first letter to me at this place I do 
not know. The news from Boston is calculated to re- 
press the hopes of those who have expected to be re- 
lieved from our embarrassments by the return of peace. 
Our condition is indeed awfully alarming and must 
puzzle the wisest heads if not appal the stoutest hearts. 
The leaders at Washington seem determined that the 
ship sink rather than alter their course or agree that 
they have been bad pilots. It will be difficult for them 
to compel N. E. to sink with them and yet difficult to 
prevent, They have drawn so near to the whirlpool and 
deprived us already of so much of the power of escaping 
that the consequences are to be feared, still we must not 
despair. 


® This letter forecasts, in a general way, the actions of the convention 
in regard to defence and to the Militia Bill. 


1° Calvin Goddard to David Daggett. 
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If in examining our proceedings they should [not] 
meet with the wishes and views of our friends at Wash- 
ington, I trust they will duly appreciate the difficulties 
of our Situation before they deride. But I forbear. We 
are yet under an injunction of secrecy which I believe 
was never more faithfully observed. 

I only add that I am very—sincerely your friend, 


C. Goddard. 
My dear Sir,” Hartford, January 17, 1815. 

I have just had the pleasure of your favour of the 
11th instant. 

It is peculiarly gratifying to be assured of your 
approbation of the report of the convention and of 
the favourable reception it meets with from our other 
friends. From other quarters accounts are no less flat- 
tering. No one will more sincerely rejoice than my- 
self if these proceedings shall be the means of arrang- 
ing in a mode satisfactory to the general government 
and the States the questions in controversy as the militia 
and also the defence of the States. Tho I feel that the 
administration merit the indignation of an injured and 
allmost [sic] ruined people, yet I am far from indulging 
the wish of increasing their embarrassments. I am also 
disposed that the overture held forth by the States 
should be complied with in a manner most consistent 
with the honour of the general Government. Nothing, 
however, but a substantial compliance, so far as they 
have the ability, will answer. Our claims as to defence 
are common with our sister states and while we demand 
to be placed on terms of equality so far as our exigen- 


11 Chauncey Goodrich to David Daggett. 
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cies require, we ought to be willing to participate in 
the misfortunes of the government with them. If the 
claims of the states for defence should put an end to 
Canadian warfare, it would be most fortunate. That I 
do not expect. Of all men I have known who has figured 
so greatly on the political theatre, the war minister, 
the pageant of the present moment, is the most stu- 
pid as to consequences. More than any other man he 
has been the author of those direful ones we feel. He 
drew after him Crawford, without whom war would 
not have been declared, and that class of character. 
From such an evil genius we never know what to ex- 
pect. To use the common proverb of us Yankies; he 
is the jack of all trades of the government and good at 
none. You will see that the convention have not touched 
on ulterior measures in case those suggested should not 
be successful. Besides other reasons respect toward the 
general government was sufficient to dissuade from it. 
The tone of menace would have been improper. The 
administration will too late feel the consequences of 
their error if they should suffer their passions or their 
poor tools in this quarter to delude them into an opin- 
ion that there is not in New England sufficient union, 
spirit and strength on the side of the State Gov’ts to 
maintain their resolutions. The militia will not be given 
up, the country will be defended, and for the purpose 
we shall have an equitable portion of the revenue. Our 
cause is placed on such ground now that this will be 
just in the sight of God and good men if our grievances 
are not redressed. I depreciate the alternative and hope 
and trust we shall not be brot to it. 

[ No signature. ] 
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Fairfield, February 4, 1815. 
Dear Sir,” 

The N. Haven court, after trying three cases, ad- 
journed to the last Tuesday in February. On that day 
the county court will sit at Danbury. ———-” 

I have not yet heard your sentiments on the report 
of our Convention. John Jay has just addressed a line 
to me in which he expresses the most decided approba- 
tion of the course adopted. If it were possible to effect 
the object of the proposed arrangement at Washington, 
the union of the states would probably be ensured 
through the present critical exigency. I should enter- 
tain the highest hopes of future prosperity, were I but 
confident of our surviving this crisis without a rupture 
of the Union. The spirit which has disturbed the course 
of administration in every political community is almost 
exhaled from the earth. In Europe, it attained ma- 
turity and expired. Its infancy is a resistance of all re- 
straints. Its old age, not less unprincipled, is cruel tyr- 
anny to the utmost of its power. The sufferings of the 
community become intolerable and it is slain. All ages 
and nations — Jewish, Christian and pagan — have ex- 
hibited the same phenomina [sic] as the present. Cati- 
line, Cromwell and Jefferson were very similar charac- 
ters. Sometimes the destruction of an ancient govern- 
ment is so entire that no regenerating principle remains. 
This, however, is very rare. It will not, I believe, be 
our lot. Our national vanity, of which we have had too 
much, will be abated and a more cautious attention to our 
interests will lay a foundation for sober and solid na- 


12 Roger Minot Sherman to David Daggett. This letter presents a 
most interesting philosophical view of the “phrenzy” of democracy. 
13 Several sentences omitted. 
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tional pride. The intervals of these fits in the body 
politic are generally long in proportion to the violence 
of the convulsion. On this principle, Christendom may 
expect exemption from the malady of jacobinism — to 
whatever others it may be liable — for well towards a 
century to come. In this country the spirit of which I 
speak must soon become extinct. It cannot continue 
long in strength. If not extinct, its operations will be local 
and feeble. If it continues to disturb here and there a 
county or a state, it will not guide, nor influence, the 
councils of the nation. You will bye and bye see it “flee 
away like the early cloud and the morning dew.” It will 
retain hardly a visible existence. But we have one thing 
to fear which the nations of Europe had not. Their 
governments were deep rooted, not in the written 
forms of constitutions, but in the hearts and habits of 
the people. They viewed their principles as grounded 
in nature —not as artificial and depending on human 
will. These governments, from a course which nothing 
but ages can create and strengthen, have in them a vis 
medicatrix naturae, to heal a wound and unite a broken 
limb. But with us there is no such principle. The na- 
tional union—the most delicate of all ties—if once 
severed is gone forever, and with it everything national. 
New confederacies may be formed and may not be. Our 
future prospects, then, become a matter of mere con- 
jecture, and no sober politician will assume to depict 
them. But, delicate as our union is, I hope the dying 
struggles of democracy will not destroy it. They must 
do this soon or never. Let it be preserved a little longer 
and it will become, among the Atlantic states at least, 
firmly established till the age of phrenzy [sic] shall 
come round again. 
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Pray write and let me know what you are doing at 
the patent-office. Do you expect to rise four weeks hence 
and leave the national defence and the national revenue 
precisely as they now are? 

Mrs. Sherman has been much out of health. I have 
not been able to leave her to attend the Special Session 
of the Legislature. She is better than she has been. 

Yours sincerely, 


R. M. Sherman. 











WHEN JUDGES ADVERTISED 
HOWARD M. CHAPIN 


The professional ethics of physicians and of lawyers are one 
of those subtle phases of our social customs which have changed 
from time to time. While to-day it is considered a breach of 
professional ethics for either physicians or lawyers to advertise, 
and it would seem ridiculous and absurd for a court to do so, 
such was not the case in colonial Boston — as is shown by the 
following advertisement, which appeared in the Boston Gazette 
in June, 1740: 

Whereas it is insinuated (without any Colour of 
Truth) in order to discourage the bringing in Prizes 
into the Court of Vice-Admiralty for the Provinces of 
the Massachusetts Bay, New Hampshire, and the Col- 
ony of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations in 
New England that the Fees of the Court for Condem- 
nation were excessive, and more than in other Courts 
of Vice-Admiralty within His Majesty’s Dominions. 
These are therefore to advertise the Publick, that the 
Fees of that Court in such Cases are considerably less 
than in any other of His Majesty’s Plantations, and 
always were so intended. 


Robert Auchmuty, Judge of Admir. 


The reason for this advertisement is not quite clear, but it 
seems probable that it was due to the fact that many of the 
prizes taken by New England privateersmen had been sent into 
southern ports for condemnation. The Court may not have 
been so greedily eager for fees as the advertisement would seem 
to indicate, for the sale of prize goods was very popular in any 
community, because prize goods thrown on the market meant 
lower prices. In this case the Court may have been merely the 
medium through which the public expressed its desire for bar- 
gains. 
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DRESS REFORM IN MASSACHUSETTS 
ROBERT F. SEYBOLT 


The following essay, in the Boston Gazette or Coun- 
try Journal, June 2, 1755, appeared originally in the 
Connoisseur, February 13, 1755, with these introductory 
lines: 

. . » Nil obstat. Ciis tibi pene videre est Ut 
nudam, ne crure malo, ne fit pede turpi: Metiri 
possis oculo latus. ........ renee 
The taper leg, slim waist, and lovely side, 

Nor stays nor envious petticoat shall hide ; 

But full in sight the tempting bosom swell, 
While bucks with wonder view the naked belle. 


It was reprinted in the February number of the London 
Magazine, 1755, with acknowledgment (“From the CON- 
NOISSEUR, Feb. 13.”), but without the prefatory verse of 
the original publication. Although he did not acknowledge his 
source, internal evidence indicates, beyond question, that the 
Boston editor prepared his copy from the London Magazine. 
It is very probable that he intended it as a rather broad hint to 
the women of Boston. In setting it up for local consumption, he 
supplied it with a heading of his own invention: 


Tue INSTRUCTOR 
New Sect of EVITES 


THERE once prevailed among us a Sect, called the 
Adamites, whose Doctrine, like that of our present 
Moravians, was calculated to comfort the Flesh as well 
as the Spirit, and many Things in general accounted 
indecent and immodest, were with them regarded as 
Principles of Religion. The chief Article maintained 
by this Sect was, that it was proper, like our great fore- 
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father Adam, to go naked; and the Proselites to this 
Faith came abroad in the public Streets, and open Day- 
light, without any Cloathing. But this primitive Sim- 
plicity did not agree with the Notions of those degener- 
ate Days, and the Adamites were looked upon as an 
intolerable Nuisance. Their Religion, like all others, 
was soon attended with Persecution; and some of the 
converts were dragged naked to the cart’s-tail, some set 
in the stocks, and others sent to the Bridewell. Since 
that remarkable Period, the male Part of our Species 
have been decently covered; but the Female World 
has made several bold Attempts to throw off the In- 
cumbrances of Cloaths, Caps, Handkerchiefs, Tuckers, 
and Modesty-Pieces, have been long discarded; and the 
Ladies have continued every Year to shed some other 
Part of their Dress as useless and unornamental. But 
these are only half Assertions of the Female Rights 
and natural Liberty in Comparison to the Project, which 
it is thought, will be ripe for Execution by Summer. A 
set of Ladies, of the first Fashion, have agreed to found 
a Sect of 
EVITES 


who are to appear in Publick with no other covering 
than the original Fig-Leaf. The primitive Simplicity 
of appearances will be restored: And, tho’ some may 
be censorious enough to imagine that their Confidence 
arises from very different Principles, it may very justly 
be said of our Ladies of Quality, as of our first Parents 
before the Fall, “They are naked, and are not ashamed.” 

My Country Readers, and all those who live at a 
Distance from the polite World, may, perhaps, look 
upon this Scheme as merely fantastical and imaginary; 
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but nothing is more true. The Milliners are, at this 
Time, all very busy in making up artificial Fig-Leaves, 
and adorning them according to the different Fancies 
of the Wearers. There is more Taste displayed in con- 
triving an elegant Fig-Leaf, than has hitherto been ex- 
erted in forming a genteel Sword Knot. Some have 
bunches of the gayest coloured Ribbons dangling loosely 
from the Stalk, others Tassels of Gold and Silver Lace, 
and a few, designed for Ladies of the highest Distinc- 
tion, Bunches of Diamonds. This, and the Pompon, 
which it is said has been lately worn merely as a Type 
of the Fig-Leaf, will make up the common Dress of 
the whole Female World: But if ever the Weather 
should be too severe for the Ladies to appear (as Bayes 
expresses it) in puris naturalibus, they are to wear Flesh 
coloured Silks with’ Pompons and Fig-Leaves as usual. 

There are, perhaps, Persons who as they still retain 
some of the Leaven of Decency in their Composition, 
will be startled at this Project. I must own, however, 
that it does not appear to me to be in the least ex- 
traordinary or surprizing: For considering the present 
Dress of our Women of Fashion, there remains no 
further Step to be taken except absolute Nakedness. 
The Stays and Petticoat have been so unmercifully 
pruned and cut away in order to discover latent Beau- 
ties, that if those of the present Mode were to fall into 
the Hands of our distant Posterity, they would con- 
clude, that the present Race of Women must have been 
a Generation of Pygmies; for they could never con- 
ceive that they were of common Size, and wore by Way 
of Dress any Garments so little calculated either for 
Use or Ornament. 
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If one may judge by Appearances, the little Modesty 
that is left in the polite World seems to be among the 
Men; and one is tempted to look for the Rakes, and 
Persons of Intrigue in the other Sex. I was present a 
few Nights ago at the Representation of The Chances; 
and when I looked around the Boxes, and observed the 
loose Dress of all the Ladies, and the great Relish with 
which they received the high-seasoned Jests in that 
Comedy, I was almost apprehensive, that the old Story 
of the Outrage of the Romans on the Sabine Women 
would be inverted, and that the Ladies would rise up 
and commit a Rape on the Men. 

There is, however, a very large Part of the Sex, for 
whom I am greatly concerned, on Occasion of this 
Project for establishing Nakedness; I mean the old 
and the ugly. Whatever the Belles may get by this 
Fashion, these poor Ladies will be great Sufferers. 
Their Faces are already more than is agreeable to be 
shewn; but if they expose sickly Skins, furrowed and 
pursed up like Washer-Women’s Fingers, the Sight 
will become too disgusting. During the present Mode 
I have observed, that the Display of a yellow Neck or 
clumsy Leg, has created but few Admirers; And it is 
reasonable to conclude that when the new Fashion be- 
gins to prevail universally, altho’ our Men of Pleasure 
will be glad to see the young and beautiful Ladies, 
whom they would desire to take into their Arms, strip- 
ping as fast as possible, yet they are not so fond of 
primitive and original Simplicity, as to be captivated by 
a Lady who has none of the Charms of Eve except her 
Nakedness. 

Some Persons of more than ordinary Penetration are 
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apt to look upon this Project in a political Light, and 
consider it as a Scheme to counter-work the Marriage- 
Act. But as the chief Ladies who concerted it are al- 
ready provided with Husbands, and are known to be 
very well affected to the Government, this does not 
appear probable. It is more likely to be an Artifice of 
the Beauties to make their Superiority incontestable, by 
drawing in the Dowdies of the Sex to suffer by such 
an injurious Contrast. However this may be, it is very 
certain, that the most lovely of the Sex are about to 
employ the whole Artillery of their Charms against us, 
and indeed seem resolved to shoot us flying. On this 
Occasion it is to be hoped, that the Practice of Painting, 
which is now so very fashionable, will be entirely laid 
aside: For whoever incrusts herself in Paint can never 
be allowed to be naked; and it is surely more elegant 
for a Lady to be covered even with Silk and Linnen, 
than to be daubed, like an old Wall, with Plaster and 
Rough-cast. 

After this Account of the Schemes of our modish Fe- 
males now in Agitation, which the Reader may depend 
upon as Genuine; it only remains to let him know how 
I came by my intelligence. The Parliament of Women 
lately proposed, is now actually sitting. Upon their first 
Meeting after the Preliminaries were adjusted, the 
whole House naturally resolved itself into a Committee 
on the Affairs of Dress. The Fig-Leaf Bill, the Purport 
of which is contained in this Paper, was brought in by 
a noble Countess, and occasioned some very warm De- 
bates. Two Ladies in particular made several very re- 
markable Speeches on this Occasion: But they were both 
imagined to speak, like our Male Patriots, more for 
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their own private Interest than for the Good of the 
Publick. For one of these Ladies, who insisted very 
earnestly on the Decency of some Sort of Covering, 
and has a very beautiful Face, is shrewdly suspected 
not to be so much above all rivalry in the Turn and 
Proportion of her Limbs: And the other who was im- 
patient to be undressed with all Expedition, was thought 
to be too much influenced by her known Partiality to a 
favourite Mole, which now lies out of Sight. The Bill, 
however, was passed by a very considerable Majority 
and is intended to be put in Force by Midsummer-Day 
next ensuing. 
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The Memorial Quadrangle: A Book About Yale. Edited by 
Robert Dudley French. (New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 1929. Pp. 459. Illustrated. $5.00.) 


This substantial and beautifully illustrated book is not ex- 
actly a history, or a guide book, or a biographical dictionary, but 
as the publisher’s advertisement states, it “is a book that will ap- 
peal to every Yale man.” It may be recommended to others 
who wish to know something of Yale history and tradition. 
There is a pleasantly written history of Yale College by Mr. 
French, a chapter on building the Quadrangle, a lengthy and 
detailed description of the Harkness Buildings, and a substantial 
biographical section devoted to the forty-odd Yale worthies 
whose names (or likenesses) have been commemorated in the 
sculpture and inscriptions of the Quadrangle. The men so 
commemorated include, beside sundry Whitneys and Dwights 
and other notorious sons of Eli, David Bushnell, inventor of the 
submarine; Thomas H. Gallaudet, the philanthropist; Elias 
Loomis, Willard Gibbs, and Silliman, scientists; David Hum- 
phreys, one of the best all-round men New England ever pro- 
duced; William Graham Sumner, economist; E. R. Sill, and 
N. P. Willis, poets; and jurists such as Taft, Waite, Kent, and 
Jerry Mason. These brief biographies, written mostly by Mr. 
French, Mr. Matthiessen, Mr. Bellinger, and Mr. Williams, 
are unusually well done. Some of them are the best that I have 
read on their respective subjects. 

One surmises that the principal purpose of this sumptuous 
volume is to inform the several hundred fortunate dwellers in 
the Memorial Quadrangle about the fine traditions of the Col- 
lege to which they belong, and the extraordinary beauty of the 
buildings wherein they live. It seems that the Quadrangle is 
not entirely “sold” to the Yale undergraduates. Mr. French 
complains that the common rooms are deserted; but he consoles 
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himself with the thought of students dreaming on the window 
seats of their own rooms, contemplating the pictured memorials 
of Yale which are fused into the leaded Elizabethan casements 
— irregularly leaded to suggest repairs made in the course of 
centuries. This modern tendency to house our schools and uni- 
versities in buildings worthy of Oxford at her best, is encourag- 
ing. At least it shows a belief on the part of the older generation 
that idealism in the younger generation is more likely to be stim- 
ulated by architecture than by homilectics. Perhaps our bare Old 
Middles and plain Old Nassaus, and homely Harvard Halls 
were not appreciated by eighteenth-century undergraduates; 
but at least they lived in them, and there absorbed the impalpable 
aroma of college life. A leading idea of the modern undergrad- 
uate seems to be to get away, as often and as quickly as possible, 
from the mullioned casements and the towers that whisper the 
enchantments of the Middle Ages, in the accent of Rogers, Cool- 
idge, or Cram. Twenty years ago the favorite undergraduate 
phrase was: “Come on up to the room.” And you went up there 
and got educated, sometimes by discussing Aristotle and some- 
times by playing poker. Nowadays it’s “Come up to the room 
for you know what, before we hop the one o’clock for New 
York — or Bill’s roadster for Northampton.” 

Generous individuals like Mr. Harkness have erected beauti- 
ful, costly and monumental buildings with dining and social 
facilities, in the hope that they will induce the college student to 
live in college. In the meantime, only a minority of the faculty 
who attempt to teach the undergraduates between Monday and 
Friday, can afford to keep a cook. American business has a dif- 
ferent formula for getting results: cheap buildings, machinery 
frequently scrapped, and million-dollar men. Our university 
benefactors may know better. Certainly one can not measure in 
terms of dollars the virtues of our ancient seats of learning. It 
is worth anything you like to transmit manliness, comradeship, 
and the piety which carves over the Memorial Gateway, in 
neo-Gothic letters, “For God, for Country, and for Yale.” 


S. E. Morison. 
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Mrs. Eddy: the Biography of a Virginal Mind. By Edwin 
Franden Dakin. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1929. 
Pp. x, 553- $5.00.) 


In the biography of a person who in some quarters is accepted 
as a spiritual leader there is reason to expect hyperbole, either of 
praise or of depreciation. In the present volume there are only 
traces of it. What we do find is a mass of facts which have been 
masterfully organized by the balanced judgment of the author. 
For this the Non-partisan will be duly grateful. But the Devoted 
may be more overwhelmed by the determined integrity of the 
book than he would be by a scurrilous attack; for the data 
which have been collected are not favorable to the pretensions 
of the little woman who enthroned herself as the true and only 
modern representative of the Christ. 

Mr. Dakin’s Mrs. Eddy: the Biography of a Virginal Mind 
is a solid book — humane, intelligent, righteous — which never 
leaves us in a quandary as to whether we are being served the 
substance of actuality or the author’s elaborations of it. There 
are no quicksands. We feel the stubborn ground always be- 
neath us, for the book is legal in its orderliness and the plot un- 
folds itself in logical fashion as in a detective story. In short, we 
are given possession of the facts, and this liberates us; liberates 
us to follow the author (or our own fancy) in weaving the pat- 
tern of a dramatic whole which will serve to explain the bizarre 
contortions of our eccentric heroine. Although the author re- 
mains on the descriptive level, the story is never ponderous, since 
it is illumined by a mature perspective and a psychological in- 
sight which is rare in one who makes no professional pretensions 
to special knowledge in this field. 

A consideration of the life of the founder of Christian Science 
suggests to us the ever pertinent question of the relation between 
personality and the works of personality as value. It is a special 
instance of the more general problem of parts and emergent 
dynamic wholes. In the realm of personality the parts may be 
taken to be the major psychological elements and their func- 
tional relations as exposed by analysis, and the whole may be es- 
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timated in terms of personality as a vector magnitude; that is, 
as an effective unit force moving in a certain direction. As Wil- 
liam James pointed out, in the former (or analytical inquiry) 
we deal with propositions of existence — pure description with- 
out judgment — and in the latter (or synthetic inquiry) we deal 
with propositions of value. And so we may concern ourselves 
either with an analysis of Mrs. Eddy’s personality or with an 
estimation of the value of her work—the writing of Science 
and Health and the foundation of the Christian Science Church. 
As the vector of her life was towards a religious ideal, the 
measurement of her significance must rest upon the spiritual 
sanction, even though the capacities which she brought to bear 
upon the matter were mostly economic and political. 

If thought occurred in logic-tight compartments, it should not 
shock a person inspired to a greater vision of life by Mrs. Eddy’s 
written word, to discover that she was a frail, foolish woman, 
without intellect, without humor, without sympathy, and with- 
out humility. Is our enjoyment of their poetry lessened when 
we learn that Edgar Allan Poe was a dipsomaniac and Frangois 
Villon a thief? If it does nothing else, modern biography dem- 
onstrates to us what debts have to be paid in certain directions to 
attain excellence in others. For we can not evade the fact that 
for the most part the highest mounts of human genius both in 
art and in religion have been attained by quivering and unstable 
nervous systems. This is not true for science or for ethics. But 
since science has no dealings with propositions of value, and 
ethics is a mere empty shell unless it be based upon zsthetics or 
religion, we come down to the proposition that in the past we 
have relied for our living inspiration upon something this side 
madness. Is there any reasonable doubt, for instance, that the 
Book of Revelations was the product of a psychopath; that, if 
a contemporary factual biography of John the Apocalyptist had 
been written with the thoroughness and the detachment of a Mr. 
Dakin, it would have revealed a long series of abnormal mental 
experiences? We shall answer our own question: a reductive 
technique would surely have exposed another hallucinating hys- 
teric with the symptomatology of an overwrought mind. 
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The question may be asked whether such will always be the 
case. Is it not possible that in the future a critique of satisfaction 
will distinguish between a phantasm created by impotent desire 
and an allegory sternly realized in life? And is it not possible 
that the religious sanction will be bestowed upon the latter rather 
than upon the former? 

In the case of Mary Ann Morse Baker. Glover Patterson 
Eddy we have the widest possible discrepancy between her phan- 
tasy and her reality, her vision and the ingredients of her per- 
sonality. Her assertions were transcendent but, upon dissection 
of her character, we find a dissociability that allowed for every 
brand of hysterical symptom. There were trances, hallucina- 
tions, and convulsions; together with a projective hyperbolic 
fancy undisciplined by insight which created dissimulations, fab- 
rications, and illusions. The kernel of her personality was an in- 
tegrate of narcissistic frustration radicals with its attendant in- 
feriorisms and infantilisms, and as compensation an autistic in- 
flation of the ego with exhibitionism, supernalism, and delu- 
sions of grandeur. Finally we might mention a complex of 
anxiety and guilt as a reaction formation to aberrant erotic ten- 
sion which gave rise to delusions of persecution and the horrors 
of Malicious Animal Magnetism. We can not deny that, from 
a purely analytical viewpoint, she was a miserable specimen, a 
haunted and deluded woman. 

From an energic standpoint, on the other hand, she was a 
firebrand; an emotional Effective; possessed of the “manna” 
that enthralls, captivates, devours, binds, bends, and fashions 
people to its purpose. Naturally such a woman is more appeal- 
ing to many people than the average decorous mother of a fam- 
ily. And so, if Mrs. Eddy is to be understood, it is in terms of 
her demon-driven will; a will that carried her through monot- 
onous years of obscurity and poverty, marriages, law suits, con- 
demnation, ridicule, and defeat, until she rose in her seventieth 
year to become the worship center for thousands of hearts crav- 
ing complete consecration. 

How did it come about? Can we fathom it by an examina- 
tion of her history? 
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Mary Baker was the youngest daughter of obscure country 
folk. Asa child she was freakish and headstrong. When crossed, 
she indulged in screaming tantrums and convulsions. At other 
times she became exalted and heard voices. When she came of 
age, she married a contractor who died suddenly, leaving her 
with a child whom she immediately disowned. In poverty of 
goods and spirit she returned to her father’s arms and to an in- 
fantile neurosis which necessitated her being rocked by the hired 
boy in a specially constructed cradle. Within a short time she 
was caught by waves of mesmerism and spiritualism, became a 
neighborhood curiosity on account of her publicly exhibited 
trances, wrote saccharine verse, married a dentist, and, after a 
few lonely years, fell into the hands of a famous healer, Phineas 
P. Quimby. This man furnished her with an ideational back- 
ground of vacuous phrases and a few therapeutic tricks by the aid 
of which she entered the back parlors of the gullible to tip 
tables and reconcile her guests to the ways of God. 

A feverish imagination and a short memory allowed her to 
represent herself as descended from the peerage of Scotland, to 
remember her first husband as “Colonel,” to forget her indebt- 
edness to Quimby and to assert that she was the specially ap- 
pointed vehicle of a more than human force. She separated 
from her second husband, moved to Lynn, Massachusetts, and 
advertised a course of lectures in the new healing art. This en- 
terprise gave fuller scope to her histrionic talents. She collected 
pupils, enslaved them, fought with them, separated from them; 
but with every setback this emotional infant became ever more 
assertive and dogmatic. She refused to be shelved by life. She 
declared that the physical world was unreal and that “all caus- 
ation was Mind”; and finally, having married the gentle Mr. 
Eddy, who did his own washing and “could do up a shirt as well 
as any woman,” she focussed all her vehement nervous energy 
to write the cribbed and barely literate first edition of Science 
and Health (1870). This was her masterpiece. It was ad- 
vertised as an “opportunity to acquire a profession by which you 
can accumulate a fortune.” With a nostril for the gold-trail 
and a Barnum-like genius for humbug she persevered with 
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her pretensions and finally, after a spell of drug-addiction, she 
fled from the Malicious Animal Magnetism which plagued her 
and founded in Boston the Massachusetts Metaphysical College. 
Here her sublimated eroticism could expand into pompous noth- 
ings. Tender-minded people came for instruction and remained 
to reverence. She uttered not one distinguished or elevated word, 
but something about her person ensnared and fertilized them. 
She was the straw in their quest for certainty, and within a few 
years she was almost forced upon the course to her final role as 
priestess of a new religion. The pressure of worship became 
enormous. Ardent admirers flocked to her standard, money 
poured in to fill the coffers, and churches were organized in her 
name. She became Mother Mary Eddy, a deity — the first deity 
in history with a large bank account! 

In the night, however, the pitiful détragué was beset by the 
secret malice of animal magnetism. At such times she gave vent 
to demonic tantrums which were quelled only by the instant 
service of her entire household. But, despite these fits and be- 
cause of them, she rose in the morning shattered and quaking to 
assert that there was no fear, no body, no death. By the vehe- 
ment reiteration of this formula the great American invalid be- 
came a symbol of health throughout the land. 

At other times she met with spirited opposition, which aroused 
her extremest energies. She was-ever the victor. And so she 
pursued the lust of her destiny and crushed with her venom one 
opponent after another, to arrive finally at the pinnacle of un- 
disputed power. By sheer spiritual nerve she forced the public 
into the mold of her tinselled dream. 

This, to be sure, is a somewhat flippant and biassed summary 
of Mr. Dakin’s detailed biography of one of the most determined 
leading ladies in American history. To see her as a common- 
place hallucinator who was possessed by an archangel and 
founded a commercial religion which cured people of neuroses 
is only half the truth; but even as a half-truth it is no doubt too 
acrid a potion for the rank and file of her followers. 

The other half of the truth is the estimation of Mary Baker 
Eddy as a force. And for this we have a perfectly objective test, 
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namely the two hundred thousand disciples whose lives were 
remade by her power. To the present reviewer it would seem 
that her eminence in the world of religion was comparable to 
the prestige of Harold Bell Wright in the field of literature. 

It is interesting to note that Mrs. Eddy’s dogma has some- 
thing in common with the discoveries of contemporary psycholo- 
gy—a comparison which she would undoubtedly be the first to 
repudiate. In fact, she preceded Janet and was nearer the truth 
than the medical profession of her time, who believed in an or- 
ganic rather than a psychical causation of the neuroses. For in- 
stance, the assertion that “mind is causation” becomes in modern 
psychology the doctrine that the psyche may give rise to physical 
symptoms; and the notion that “disease is evil” finds its counter- 
part in the discovery made by Freud that neurotic symptoms are 
the result of unconscious needs repressed by the subject because 
of their unacceptable (i.e. evil) nature. The emphasis of Chris- 
tian Science upon the power of suggestion is also an important 
principle of modern psychotherapy. 

To the reader every biography is a moral experience. And in 
this instance the experience is to apprehend the ultimate desti- 
nation under the best conditions of the will to omnipotence. 
Even when Mary Baker Eddy’s yearning for power became a 
fait accompli, she was miserable, without friendship, without 
wisdom, and without poise. Life for her was always too bitter 
for acceptance. 

Although, from the standpoint of individual psychology, Mr. 
Dakin has done a most commendable piece of work, he has not 
focussed his fine analytical powers with enough attention upon 
Christian Science as a social phenomenon. We have at least to 
consider a combination of factors: the weakening of the es- 
tablished religions; the ever-present need for submission to an 
assertive voice; the preoccupation of the medical profession with 
purely organic conditions, leaving the collective psyche floating 
about in search of panaceas; the inclusion of the potent word 
“science”; the sophistry which presented Christianity as synony- 
mous with economic respectability; and finally the figure of a 
Woman as a symbol of a mysterious benevolent and irrefutable 


Will. 
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At the very time when Henry Adams was lamenting the 
transformation by which, since the building of the Chartres 
Cathedral, the Dynamo had replaced the Virgin as the object of 
worship, the ideal figure of the Virgin in the Unconscious of a 
certain section of the English-speaking world was being pro- 
jected upon Mary Baker Eddy as its living embodiment. As her 
magazine had it: “We are witnessing the transfer of the gospel 
from male to female trust”; a statement which is in line with 
Mrs. Eddy’s assertion that “Woman is the highest form of 
man.” Who knows? Perhaps this is the key to it all. 


Henry A. Murray, Jr. 


Tilted Moons. By S. Foster Damon. (New York and Lon- 
don: Harper and Brothers. 1929. Pp. 90. $2.00.) 


It is difficult for one familiar with all of S$. Foster Damon’s 
work to appraise any part of it, for as a whole his poetry shows 
a variety of power which makes, on the one hand, for uneven- 
ness of quality, and, on the other, for unusual range of accom- 
plishment. If one cannot put out of mind for the moment his 
splendid Persephone trilogy (a part of which appeared in the 
Dial) one is likely to be unjust to his minor poems. Yet these are 
among the most interesting of our day. They are intellectual 
rather than emotional. At their best they distill the emotional 
content of life in a symbolism, or imagery, transcendent to in- 
tellect and emotion alike; at their weakest, they trifle with senti- 
ment in loose ironies or idle decorations that are hardly less irri- 
tating than the sentimentality they seek to escape. 

Taking into account these incongruities, these unpredictable 
flows and ebbs of poetic taste, we should be able adequately to 
criticize Tilted Moons only by a commentary on every separate 
poem — much in the manner of Mr. Damon’s own analysis of 
the lyrical poems of Blake. This being impossible, let us group 
the poems roughly into three divisions: pure imagery, ironic or 
figurative conceit, and completed symbolism. 

The first two groups seem less Damon than Damon-plus-in- 
fluence. We feel this especially in those pieces which are pure 
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imagery. They so patently deny the main intent of the poet that 
we may consider them as little more than early exercises. He 
has shown in all his finest work a passion for thought, for ideas, 
almost unique among modern poets, and when he deliberately 
represses that force, the results are curiously cold, as if into a 
cup of hot grog he thrust a filigree spoon to withdraw all the 
heat. The opening verses, “Dawn,” illustrate this weakness. 
The only impulse we can find in such meaningless decoration is 
a desire to produce the effect of Oriental poetry. And such 
a desire, unmixed with larger ambition, might lead the casual 
reader to think of Mr. Damon as a merely clever poet. Pieces 
which render him almost equal injustice are “Féte,” “Penum- 
bra,” and one or two others in the same style. “Summer Lawn 
Party” is a transitional poem wherein we find a determination to 
embody, or interpret, more in keeping with the poet’s consistent 
purpose. 

The second group, the conceits which depend for their effect 
on irony or image, are more uneven, for in this group we dis- 
cover several memorable beauties, though none, as yet, repre- 
sentative of the poet’s full achievement. The least successful are 
those which seek to convey an emotional experience by irony, al- 
most as if the author informed his reader that the emotion it- 
self was too superficial or even fabricated for graver treatment. 
There is little merit in these — “Hide and Seek,” for example, 
“Encounter,” or “Mistake.” But as we found in “Summer 
Lawn Party” a transition toward a somewhat better medium, 
so in “Muted Coda” we plainly hear the tuning-up for the full 
orchestra. 

Now at his best, Mr. Damon is able to record simply, and in 
appropriate symbolism, the abstract longings of the human flesh 
and the human spirit. The method he uses is the idiom of mys- 
ticism, but he does not seek any transfiguration of earthly de- 
sires except in the expression of them. Nor does he lose himself 
in the cosmos; dealing with spiritual, just as he dealt with physi- 
cal experiences, he fixes them unchanged in the memoranda of 
high poetry. For an example of this accomplishment at its best, 
one should turn to “Second Spring.” This poem is indeed a 
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glorification of the things of earth; heavenly light playing upon 
them, and they, though illumined, sufficient unto themselves. In 
“Magdalene Festival,” symbolism employs narrative with a re- 
sult more dramatic if less purely poetical. Most of the finer 
works that deal with religious experience are in Mr. Damon’s 
first book, Astrolabe, but in “Image and After-Image” and “In- 
somnia,” physical sensations are recorded with an intensity al- 
most spiritual in its fervor. 

The majority of the poems in Tilted Moons fall into the third 
class. Regarding them alone, we find evidence of genius. “Sec- 
ond Spring” is a great poem; one would seek many days for its 
equal in modern compositions. Nor does it stand alone in this 
volume. The verses which trouble the reader of Mr. Damon’s 
book could be matched in the early archives of almost any poet. 
They prove, merely, that Mr. Damon was so much interested 
in the experimental substratum of his accomplishment that he 
had not the hardihood to let it sink out of sight where it proper- 
ly belongs. This critical shortsightedness will damage him with 
the superficial reader. On the other hand, for those who see him 
as he is, one of the most interesting of our poets, these indiscre- 
tions will serve as valuable data in tracing the advance of his 


wers. 
Rosert Hittyer. 


Ethan Allen. By John Pell. (Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 1929. Pp. 331. $5.00.) 


Whether or not the true Ethan Allen is at last made evident 
to us in Mr. Pell’s volume may be a debatable question, but it 
can be said with assurance that this biography is the first thorough 
study ever made of Vermont’s favorite hero. The thoroughness 
of the treatment is indicated, not only in the general character 
of the text, but also in the author’s valuable bibliography in 
which he has listed, in addition to all commonly known sources 
of material bearing upon Allen’s life and deeds, references to 
important documents that have not been reviewed by earlier 
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students. From these materials Mr. Pell has woven an inclusive 
portrait of the Green Mountain leader that is quite likely to be- 
come the generally accepted one — although it will not satisfy, 
I fear, extreme partisans of the hero-with-a-halo type nor Ver- 
monters of the old native stock who “grew up” on glowing 
legends of an Allen of heroic stature beyond the ordinary meas- 
ures of heroism. 

It is a pleasure to find that Mr. Pell has not dodged any of 
the old, troublesome, bitterly controversial issues, some of which 
might be phrased roughly thus: Was Allen a demagogue? a 
“rough-neck” border ruffian? Was he guilty of treason to Ver- 
mont or to the colonies in their struggle against Great Britain? 
Was he a man of able mind? of intellectual powers above his 
fellows? Or was he an impulsive, often rash, exponent of im- 
mature schemes? Was he loved, trusted, and admired among his 
own people as legends and tales would lead the faithful to be- 
lieve? Was he highly expert in the art of profanity or were in- 
sinuations to that effect the concoctions of his enemies? Was he 
a brave leader of a beleaguered people? a leader who risked life 
and property in the cause of human freedom? As a Vermonter 
living in Vermont, who has had, on the basis of his own studies, 
the temerity to give Ethan’s halo a twist, with repercussions fol- 
lowing in seven states, I welcome this biography for the an- 
swers it gives on the major issues — answers that support in the 
main what seems to me to be the truth concerning Allen. 

An examination of the main threads in the web of Mr. 
Pell’s exposition shows clearly that he was not playing up any 
preconceived notion of his own as to Allen’s personality and 
accomplishments. He pictures Allen in his youth as a “preco- 
cious, mercurial boy with a bold open manner and a strange 
thirst for knowledge.” Allen’s first business venture is de- 
scribed, and his business ability is summarized with “He re- 
mained a capitalist the rest of his life.” He is said to have re- 
vealed early in business and political undertakings “powers of 
persuasion” — other than his very impressive birch-rod method. 
The effective use he made of his Green Mountain Boys and 
their loyalty to him are offered as evidence of his natural ability 
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as a leader, although that leadership did not always impress a 
conservative element as wise. He gave ample proof of his 
courage and bravery, although it was a bravery mixed with some 
Yankee shrewdness as to the value of self-preservation. Atten- 
tion is called to Allen’s skill as a writer, and specific reference 
is made to his “success as a demagogue and pamphleteer” and to 
his style, characterized by “briskness, fluency, and humor.” We 
learn that Allen was guilty of bravado and that in military 
dress he appeared “like a comic-opera admiral.” He is given full 
credit for his possession of “a profane vocabulary,” an aptitude 
for telling stories, a liking for rum, and a habit of disregarding 
his wife’s interests. 

In addition to considering Allen’s life from many angles, 
Mr. Pell has avoided the distortion that certainly would follow 
if he had laid too heavy an emphasis upon the more melodramat- 
ic and colorful features of the Vermonter’s career — aspects that 
might be expected to appeal to the general reader. The result is 
a portrait, each part of which seems to be in excellent focus. In 
other words, Allen emerges from Mr. Pell’s pages as a very 
human, interesting personality in which there were undoubtedly 
powers that made him a leader in his state, an inspiring, coura- 
geous figure in the dark days when Vermont faced enemies on 
three borders, but hardly a great figure in the sense of greatness 
of purpose, mind, and soul. As he is pictured, he should be 
enough of a hero to satisfy any one who realizes that there are 
heroes, and heroes, and that even a hero is inevitably the prod- 
uct of his time and environment. 

There are, however, certain reservations that might be made 
with justice, I believe, in a careful evaluation of Mr. Pell’s 
study. For instance, in his discussion of the capture of Fort Ti- 
conderoga, he follows the traditional version of the capture even 
to the famous declaration attributed to Allen (particularly by 
himself): “In the name of the Great Jehovah and the Conti- 
nental Congress!” But the specific weakness of Mr. Pell’s 
treatment of this general topic seems to me to lie in his attitude 
toward the part Benedict Arnold played in the taking of the 
fort. Mr. Pell’s conclusion is that “Arnold added nothing to 
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the force of the expedition and endangered its success by bring- 
ing forward his personal interest at a time when delay might 
mean defeat.” There is support for Mr. Pell’s position, but it is 
also true, beyond any doubt, that the committee of Connecticut 
men who brought financial aid to the Vermonters and also ad- 
vice as to the conditions in the fort were acting on a hint that 
came indirectly through Arnold, who knew accurately the situ- 
ation at the fort. Moreover, Arnold was not an adventurer 
whose mission was to take the glory of the capture from the 
Green Mountain Boys, but a trained officer, acting under defi- 
nite orders to enlist his men in the West and with them march 
to the fort at Ticonderoga and use his “best efforts to reduce the 
same.” With his experience and commission, his knowledge of 
the circumstances at the fort, it is reasonable that he should as- 
sume to seek command as against a leader without a commission 
(Allen’s commission, such as it was, was written later) and 
without regular military training. As to the question of joint 
command, Mr. Pell says: “The only other contemporary au- 
thority is one who signed himself ‘Veritas,’” and suggests that 
“Veritas” is “very likely” Arnold —a guess which I believe is 
very likely an error, although I must admit that Mr. Pell’s 
guess is as good as mine. Captain Delaplace surely should be a 
good witness on this question of joint command. At least, in ap- 
pealing to the Continental Congress for redress, he used the 
joint names of Allen and Arnold. Actually, the fort would 
have been captured in all probability by the Vermonters with- 
out aid from elsewhere. The question, and the only one, I 
would raise has to do with the accuracy of Mr. Pell’s discussion 
of Arnold’s relation to the venture.’ 

Turning to the old issue bearing up the real meaning behind 
Allen’s negotiations with General Haldimand, the commander 
of British Forces in Canada, we find that Mr. Pell traces in an 
impressive fashion the general progress of the negotiations and 
the gradual growth of suspicion that centered around Allen; 

1 For a valuable study of Arnold’s actual relations to the Fort Ticon- 


deroga incident, see Allen French, The Taking of Ticonderoga in 1775: 
the British Story (Cambridge, 1928). 
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but Mr. Peil’s analysis lacks, I feel, the firmness evident in 
other phases of his book. The problem of the separatist move- 
ment in Vermont is highly complex, and the final word is yet to 
be written concerning it. So I believe we can understand why 
Mr. Pell seems in doubt as to whether Allen in the early ne- 
gotiations was seeking to turn Vermont over to the British for 
his own personal benefit — the only basis on which he could, in 
the light of the general situation, be accused of treason. Later 
on, as Mr. Pell points out, after the Vermont leaders acted on 
the suggestion of Washington that Vermont annul the unions 
and Congress failed to follow Washington’s suggestion, “the 
leaders of Vermont . . . from that time on did everything in 
their power to render Vermont a British Province”; and Mr. 
Pell concludes that Allen, “As a citizen of the independent Re- 
public of Vermont,” “was pursuing the course which he believed 
was most likely to benefit his State.” The vital question, so far 
as Allen’s possible treason is concerned, is related to the motives 
for his first personal dealings with Haldimand, not with his later 
decisions and acts. 

Mr. Pell refers to Allen as the “Public Relations Counsel” 
for Vermont; and to a certain extent the appellation is merited, 
but I doubt if Allen can be recognized as the source of much 
wise counsel in the handling of Vermont’s troubled affairs. On 
the basis of Mr. Pell’s own delineation of him, it is difficult to 
see how the impatient, headstrong Vermonter, whose schemes 
were often an annoyance to the more thoughtful of his associates, 
could figure in the role of a counselor of weight. I believe 
that it has been shown conclusively that Ira Allen was the virile 
mind, above all others, that made possible Vermont’s successful 
struggle to independence and statehood.’ Ethan, on certain oc- 
casions, made a spectacular publicity agent in the business of 
forwarding Ira’s ideas, but the idol of the Green Mountain 
Boys was hardly of the temperament of a skilled counselor in in- 
tricate affairs of state. 

The only other reservation I would make is, perhaps, a bit 


_2 James Benjamin Wilbur, Ira Allen— Founder of Vermont, 2 vols. 
(Boston and New York, 1928). 
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captious. Mr. Pell was writing in all probability with a general 
audience in mind and following some of the popular methods in 
writing biography, but it is a bit disturbing to me to find old 
tales about Allen and his prowess inserted in the text. Without 
doubt, they aid in building a vivid picture of Allen, and the au- 
thor usually introduces them with some such phrase as “There is 
a story,” but there is also the danger that an anecdote, good in 
itself, may create a false impression. For instance, Mr. Pell 
tells us: “On one occasion he twisted off with his teeth the nail 
which went through the mortise of the bar of his handcuff.” 
Having seen a handcuff of the period and the nail, I refuse to 
believe now or any time that Ethan twisted off such a nail by 
means of dental torsion. To take another instance: the rebellious 
Guildfordites may have been “terrified” when Allen threatened 
them and may have fled while “the thunderous echoes” of his 
voice died away, but they had more definite reasons for beating 
a retreat than Ethan’s appearance and voice. Such breezy old 
tales, whether borrowed from Allen or others, certainly link 
themselves into the engaging qualities of the book and add to the 
truth of the characterization of Allen — if they are touched with 
the savor of salt, and some readers may forget the salt. 

When one remembers and recalls the evidence, existing in 
early Vermont documents of one kind and another, which indi- 
cate that Allen was something of a puzzle to his own time —a 
man who played many parts after his own fashion and with 
small regard for his cues, it is not difficult to find good reasons 
for praising Mr. Pell for his success in finding his way back 
through the differing beliefs of over a century concerning Allen. 
And one can conclude, with small possibility of the decision be- 
ing reversed, that Mr. Pell has brought us as near as we shall 
ever come to the Ethan Allen of the Green Mountain Boys. 


ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH. 
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Cape Cod: Its People and Their History. By Henry C. Kit- 
tredge. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1930. Pp. 330. Illustrated. $5.00.) 


There have been several books on Cape Cod, although per- 
haps not so many as one might suppose, and many of them have 
had some quality about them that has been far wider in appeal 
than the geographical limitations of “the Cape” might lead one 
to suppose. Probably this is because Cape Cod, more than any 
other section of New England (which has a universal appeal of 
its own), and the people that inhabit it, have a genuine, old, and 
salty flavor. Cape Cod gives the impression that is made only by 
such old places as those which Hardy wrote about, and it does 
so more, I think, than any other part of this comparatively 
“young” country. It is strange that it has never produced a more 
serious literature, by which I mean it is strange that from Cape 
Cod there has not yet come a writer with the universal appeal of 
Hardy. True enough it has had Joseph Lincoln, but for all the 
lovely qualities of his writings, they lack the essential depth 
of human understanding that makes for great literature. They 
are Cape Cod only as James Fenimore Cooper was American: 
on the surface. (This of course is less applicable to his early 
works than to the later popular trash.) And the Cape, of course, 
has had Thoreau, and Henry Beston’s beautiful essay, The 
Outermost House, which for pure style and exalted feeling 
stands off from most recent books. Some would mention Jona- 
than Edwards’s novel. But none of these books has really 
“done” Cape Cod, although it does remain a fact that none of 
the rest of New England has inspired so much good writing as 
“the Cape.” 

Along comes another writer, primarily an historian, who, 
like all who would write of the country, truly and devoutly 
loves it. Mr. Kittredge has a fine feeling for the sandy hook of 
land and the people who live on it, which quite obviously comes 
from association with it elsetime than in the summer months. 
His book, I should say, is, in the spirit in which it has been con- 
ceived, as nearly a “native” book as any written about Cape 
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Cod. It is neither a Thoreauvian effort, nor is it an Outermost 
House; it is not a bleak conception on the Cape such as a member 
of the Provincetown “art” colony might produce, nor is it a 
slap-dash, poor rewriting of a later Lincoln. What it intends 
to be, and what it succeeds in being, is a factual history of Cape 
Cod; but, like a factual story told by a Cape Codder on his na- 
tive heath, it is witty, dry, and salty. 

The book opens with a general description of the Cape from 
a geological point of view, the main source for which is Pro- 
fessor Brigham’s well-known Cape Cod and the Old Colony. 
It then goes on to history. Little credence is given to the Norse- 
man legend because of lack of direct evidence, and Mr. Kit- 
tredge, like most historians, gives Gosnold full credit for being 
the first sailor to explore to any serious purpose on the Cape. 
Probably the first actual white settlers were the two men who 
occupied the house near the headwaters of the Manomet River, 
who were keepers of a boat large enough to navigate the waters 
of the Nantucket Sound, in 1627. The people at Plymouth used 
to go to the Cape for corn and used the Manomet River and 
Scusset Creek as a short cut. 

Mr. Kittredge tells the whole early story of the settling of the 
Cape in a pleasant and straightforward way. Very little ma- 
terial not known to historians is given but very little of im- 
portance is left out. I do feel that it would have been of con- 
siderable interest had Mr. Kittredge told (in more detail) the 
story of the “proprietary rights” on the Cape, a matter recently 
revived (much to the consternation of certain simple-minded 
folk who feared themselves in danger of losing property they 
thought was their’s) and a matter with which the Supreme 
Court had to deal. I do not know for sure, but I think a whole 
book, or at least a monograph, could well be devoted to these 
proprietary rights, especially around Chatham and Yarmouth. 
At the latter the common land was handed over in 1713 to the 
heirs of the original proprietors, and recently it was suggested 
(unsuccessfully) that the proprietees had never ceased existing 
and the present heirs could take this land if not claimed legally 
by squatter’s rights to do with as they pleased. The whole mat- 
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ter of proprietary rights in America has been treated (incidental- 
ly by a Japanese!) in one book; it might be fertile field for 
some amateur historian with nothing else to do to dig out the 
whole story of the Cape proprietees and bring it to date. It 
worried the Land Court for some time, and any one who dealt 
with it, however slightly, can appreciate how fascinating such a 
study would be. However, Mr. Kittredge gives enough facts 
for the general reader, inasmuch as the attempt at revival came 
to nothing. 

Starting, then, with Gosnold, Mr. Kittredge brings the book 
down to the Canal, this last an optimistic chapter in which the 
author foresees the day when ships the size of the Leviathan may 
sail through its waters. He has a fascinating chapter on whaling, 
one on the fisheries, and another on an important factor in life 
on Cape Cod—the Church. He adequately treats the old salt 
works, and that factory at Sandwich where the famous glass was 
made. Another chapter deals with wrecks and wreckers. Mr. 
Kittredge denies (thus ruining a popular tradition) that wreckers 
actually lured ships ashore by false lights. But he does admit 
that when ships were ashore they often were stripped of every- 
thing useable or salable by the men and women of the shores. 

All through the book Mr. Kittredge brings in an old saying 
here, the description of some character there, and throughout 
he strives to prove that essentially the Cape Codder has not 
changed since his earlier and happier days. Where there were 
whaling and fishing once, there is now catering to rusticators 
and currying cranberry bogs; and where once there was the 
rather rascally trade of “mooncussing” there is to-day the tea 
room and the toy shop. In other words, the Cape Codder knows 
one great secret — that of making the best of things under cir- 
cumstances over which he has no control. And through all the 
time he has learned to keep his eye on the weather, and thus stay 
near Nature. Once it was because his livelihood, gained main- 
ly from the sea, demanded it; now it serves to see if the day will 
be fair or dull in order to gauge the number of chickens or 
lobsters necessary for the tea-house kitchen. 

In all seriousness, however, Mr. Kittredge has written a his- 
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tory that will fascinate any one who has the slightest interest 
either in Cape Cod for itself or as a little corner of the varie- 
gated American scene. There is a good index and a bibliography 
of real value. The illustrations are good, also. 


Kar SCHRIFTGIESSER. 


Anne Hutchinson: A Biography. By Edith Curtis, with an In- 
troduction by M. A. DeWolfe Howe. (Cambridge: Wash- 
burn and Thomas. 1930. Pp. 122. $2.50.) 


Unafraid: A Life of Anne Hutchinson. By Winifred King 
Rugg. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1930. Pp. 263. $3.50.) 

An American Jezebel: The Life of Anne Hutchinson. By 


Helen Augur. (New York: Brentano’s. 1930. Pp. 320. 
Illustrated. $3.50.) 


“At last a woman tells her story!” exclaims Mr. Howe, in 
his introduction to the first-named book on the Boston pythoness 
of 1636. Unfortunately, two other women authors and two 
other publishers simultaneously had the same bright thought, 
and the reviewer has to read three biographies of a woman whom 
he finds more tedious, the more often her story is told. It is, 
after all, typical of New England celebrations that in this ter- 
centennial year there should be not a single new life of sainted 
founders like Winthrop, Dudley, Endecott, Wilson, Cotton, 
Eliot, and Shepard —all of whom want modern biographies 
badly—and three of the lady whom all the sainted founders, ex- 
cepting Cotton, regarded as an ummitigated nuisance and a 
dangerous serpent in their puritan Canaan. Pour aimer le bon 
Dieu, il leur faut lui tirer la barbe, said Romain Rolland of 
his fellow Parisians; to appreciate their founders, Yankees must 
call them names. 

Of the three books, the first-named, by a member of Bos- 
ton’s sporting intelligentsia, is the shortest; Miss Rugg’s, though 
somewhat sentimental, is the most careful and fair-minded. 
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Miss Augur’s (clothed in a lovely jazzy jacket showing a flapper 
Anne hitting the trail to Rhode Island, with lightning playing 
all about) is the most “modern,” sensational, and vituperative. 
The heroes of the Pequot War are to her “a scurvy lot of 
rookies,” Governor Winthrop’s mind was “a mélange of non- 
sense, observation, and downright superstition. An admixture 
of cramped sexual curiosity added a sinister element.” (The 
reviewer finds it difficult to see wherein Winthrop, married to 
four successive wives since the age of seventeen, was sexually 
cramped.) “Mr. Winthrop kept a journal, and in it, side by 
side with affairs of state, stood details of adulteries, sexual per- 
versions, and obstetrical misadventures occurring in the Bay. 
The salty Elizabethan had become the pornographic Puritan.” 
Again, I do not see why a natural curiosity about rare obstetrical 
phenomena, especially in such an extraordinary coincidence as 
this, should be deemed “salty” in an Elizabethan and “porno- 
graphic” in a Puritan; or why it is any more pornographic for 
Winthrop to record them than for Miss Curtis and Miss Augur 
to reproduce them. I once read these extracts from Winthrop’s 
journal to a noted obstetrician who exclaimed, “What a beauti- 
ful, accurate description!” 

Miss Rugg can see the point of view of Hutchinson’s op- 
ponents; but her competitors seem to be grinding a feminist axe 
against brutal, insensitive Man as represented by bigoted Win- 
throp, cruel Wilson, and turn-coat Cotton. They will not 
supersede Charles Francis Adams’s Antinomianism, published 
by the Prince Society in 1894, or his study of Anne Hutchinson 
in his Three Episodes of Massachusetts History. They afford 
no light on a subject for which I have long felt sympathy and 
sought information — Mr. Hutchinson. Nothing seems to be 
known of him except Winthrop’s remark that he was “a man 
of very mild temper and weak parts,” and his own remark that 
he loved his wife better than his church. Nor is the question 
really solved of why Anne left Rhode Island. 

Nor does any one of these three authors throw light on the 
theological differences between Anne and her persecutors. That 
would have required long, hard work and much art to make in- 
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telligible to modern readers, who know not even the alphabet of 
theology. Instead, the authors follow Charles Francis Adams in 
evading the issue. We may be sure that the theological charges 
against Mrs. Hutchinson were full of meaning to her contem- 
poraries. Her tenets bore so close a resemblance to the Antinom- 
ianism and Familism which had raised such a furor in sixteenth- 
century Germany as to give just cause for grave forebodings, just 
as doctrines to-day with the remotest resemblance to communism 
arouse violent emotions in the patriotic societies and women’s 
clubs. Let us hope that three centuries hence the D. A. R. 
blacklist will seem just as funny to our descendants as the list 
of Anne Hutchinson’s twenty-nine errors does to us. 

In “so harmless a non-conformist as Anne Hutchinson” Miss 
Curtis begs the question on her first page. Could the authorities 
safely count her harmless who discredited them, and under- 
mined the very basis of their theocratic state, who catered to the 
popular love of uneducated revivalist preachers, who had 
brought discord to a community where unity reigned before? 
One must remember their purpose, of founding a colony as a 
refuge for the mass of orthodox English Puritans; and their 
English background, where fierce little sects were beginning to 
pullulate. The Bay Colony was only six years old, in 1636. 
Must the holy experiment so soon be abandoned, because one in- 
spired woman deemed the ecclesiastical authorities unsound in 
their main premise? No doubt it would have been wiser as well 
as kinder not to have banished Anne Hutchinson. After the 
election and the synod of 1637 her power was on the wane, and 
soon even the Bostonians would have tired of her parlor meet- 
ings. But the authorities felt that they could take no chances. 
Would authorities of to-day take such chances? 

Mr. Howe gives us the comfortable assurance that a woman 
like Anne Hutchinson would meet with very different treatment 
in the Boston of to-day. Of course a woman preaching what 
she preached could hardly fill a hall bedroom in the Boston of 
to-day. But to duplicate the situation of 1636, one would have 
to imagine a woman preacher gifted with the eloquence of 
Maude Royden, and the “pep” of Lady Astor, preaching com- 
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munism and free love, attacking the churches, the constitution, 
and the courts, and enthusiastically followed by four-fifths of the 
million or so people in greater Boston. Can there be any doubt 
what would happen to her? Only ten years ago, Emma Gold- 
man, a woman mild-tempered, reasonable, and innocuous com- 
pared with Anne Hutchinson, was deported by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. More recently Madame Schwimmer was denied 
American citizenship by a Federal court because (at the age of 
forty-five) she would not swear to bear arms for the United 
States, and Madame Kolontay was denied passage across Ameri- 
can territory from Russia to Mexico. Are we after all much 
more tolerant than in 1630 about the “things that really mat- 
ter”? 

All three authors claim that Anne was a champion of tolera- 
tion. Of course, all minorities are champions of toleration for the 
time being; but I see no evidence that toleration found any place 
in Anne Hutchinson’s system of theology. There was nothing 
in her creed that would have given New England more love, 
beauty, or civility. There was much in it that would have in- 
augurated an era of hot-gospelling and holy-rolling. 

One of the great benefits conferred on New England by 
Anne’s opponents, was their success in postponing that sort of 
thing for a century. 


S. E. Morison. 


The American Peace Crusade, 1815-1860. By Merle Eugene 
Curti. (Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press. 1929. Pp. 
VII, 250. $3.50.) 


Americans living in the generation following the War of 
1812 had a profound faith in the possibility of almost unlimited 
progress and in the ultimate perfectibility of human nature. 
The 1830's and 1840’s especially saw the rise of reform move- 
ments too numerous to enumerate here. These various devices 
for human betterment were characteristic of a “star-gazing” 
period in American history when people dared to form gener- 
ous hopes of the destiny of mankind and the United States was 
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believed to have a special mission in the world. It is impossible 
to divorce these reform movements in the United States from 
the world-current of humanitarianism which sprang from the 
idealism of the eighteenth century, for it was a period in which 
the interaction between Europe and America was specially 
marked. 

The history of the American Peace Movement, which Pro- 
fessor Curti has made the theme of his excellent book, is but 
one expression of this widespread interest in human betterment. 
The peace crusade, by its very nature, was bound to become in- 
ternational in scope, and developments in the United States were 
closely linked with similar movements in Europe, notably in 
England and France. Abroad, the crusade encountered the 
cross currents of the free trade and the socialist movements; at 
home it became interwoven with abolitionism, communistic ex- 
periments, and other reforms. Quite properly, therefore, the 
author has made his book a study in international coéperation 
between the crusaders for peace on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Readers will welcome the promise of a later volume intended to 
correlate the peace movement with economic, social, and cul- 
tural forces working toward internationalism in more recent 
times. 

Mr. Curti traces the American peace crusade from its origins 
in a war-weary world in 1815, through the decade of the 
1850’s, when the dream was shattered by an “Iliad of woes” 
like the Crimean War, armed conflicts in Italy, China, and 
India, and the rising tide of secession and rebellion in the United 
States. Like every other movement, the peace movement had 
its moderates and its extremists, and these internal conflicts, 
turning largely around the question whether “defensive wars” 
should be regarded as an exception to the Christian philosophy 
of the Sermon on the Mount, greatly weakened its effective- 
ness. The New England Non-Resistance Society revealed many 
anti-government implications far too radical for the moderates 
to accept. 

There are chapters analyzing the methods of propaganda of 
peace crusaders and the attempts to get arbitration provisions in- 
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to international treaties, to speed the day of a Congress of Na- 
tions, and an International Court. Another section of the book 
traces very effectively the history of international organization, 
culminating in great Peace Congresses in London, Brussels, 
Paris, and Frankfort in the 1840’s and early 1850's. Resolu- 
tions adopted by these international gatherings have a curiously 
modern ring, and deal with the whole field of international re- 
lations from special appeals to labor, restrictions on the muni- 
tions trade, arbitration and disarmament, to the exploitation of 
backward peoples. At times of international crisis, the leaders 
spoke out courageously against the policy of their governments. 
Ladd denounced the vainglory of building the Bunker Hill 
Monument which would keep alive the anti-British prejudices of 
the Americans; Horace Mann and William Jenks tried to have 
history texts rewritten “on peace principles”; organized protests 
were made to prevent war with Mexico, and with England over 
the Northeast boundary; the chauvinism of the Young America 
movement was severely censured; and in 1846, during the Ore- 
gon boundary dispute, English and American peace crusaders 
coéperated quite effectively in their efforts to bring about a 
peaceful settlement. One lays the book down with the feeling 
that the author has done a most conscientious and careful piece 
of work. His conclusions are neither pessimistic nor optimistic, 
but represent a sane and balanced judgment of the weaknesses 
and strengths of a movement which almost every reader will 
approach either with violent prejudices or deep sympathies. 
Several points stand out in the narrative. One is the com- 
paratively slight interest manifested in the formal peace move- 
ment by the Society of Friends in America, although many in- 
dividual Quakers were deeply concerned with it. Another is the 
generally luke-warm and indifferent attitude of the churches 
toward this “pitiful sentimentality,” although here, too, there 
were some notable exceptions. Most striking is the evidence 
which the peace crusade affords of the driving power of the New 
England renaissance of the early nineteenth century. Although 
there were struggling peace societies in states like Ohio, the 
movement, generally speaking, was a failure in the West and 
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South, save where perhaps New England ministers had carried 
the gospel to their local charges. New England names stand 
out everywhere above all the rest. 

David Law Dodge, a Connecticut merchant, was largely re- 
sponsible for the first peace society in the world. The Rev. Noah 
Worcester of Brighton, Massachusetts, launched the first peri- 
odical exclusively devoted to peace. President Kirkland of Har- 
vard, and Joshua P. Blanchard, a Boston merchant, were lead- 
ing spirits in the Massachusetts Peace Society —an organiza- 
tion which, incidentally, calculated that 3,346,000,000 lives had 
been sacrificed to the god of war since the world began some 
six thousand years ago. William Ladd became a peace crusader 
at forty-one, and organized the American Peace Society. In 
1840, in a famous essay, he suggested a plan for a Congress of 
Nations like that realized at the Hague Conference in 1899. 
George Beckwith was one of the moderates. Elihu Burritt, the 
Learned Blacksmith, approached the peace movement by way 
of his study of geology and philology, founded the League of 
Universal Brotherhood, wrote the “Olive Leaves,” propaganda 
sheets from fifty to a hundred lines inserted in the leading news- 
papers of the continent, and, as another solvent for national 
prejudice, advocated the Ocean Penny Postage. Charles Sumner 
made his first great public address as an advocate of peace, and 
the Massachusetts legislature was perhaps the first body in the 
world to adopt resolutions in favor of a Congress of Nations. 
Presidents of Bowdoin and Amherst, preachers like William 
Ellery Channing, and educators like Henry Barnard and 
Horace Mann, played important roles in a New England move- 
ment which, in some respects at least, may be viewed as a phase 
of the liberal reaction against rigid Calvinism. 

Mr. Curti steps out of his role as historian just once, to ven- 
ture the conclusion that some day the crusaders for peace “may 
be mentioned in the school textbooks along with the heroes of 
war.” A pessimist will close this book with the conviction that 
many of the bewildered compromises of present-day peace 
advocates are but tragic repetitions of earlier futile dreams: 
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Of swords to ploughshares changed by scriptural charms, 
Of nations, drunken with the wine of blood, 
Staggering to take the Pledge of Brotherhood. 


Others, like Whittier, from whom these lines are quoted, may 
point out more optimistically that 


No truth from Heaven descends upon our sphere, 
Without the greeting of the sceptic’s sneer. 


The historian, eschewing prophecy, but not abandoning hope, 
will be grateful to the author for a calm and critical discussion 
of an important chapter in the history of American reform 
movements, and perhaps will rejoice that there have always 
been people big enough to think better of the world than it de- 
serves. 

Carv WIrrkeE. 


An Autobiography of America. Edited by Mark Van Doren. 
(New York: Albert and Charles Boni, 1929. Pp. xiv, 737. 
$5.00.) 


In this imaginative age when the “new biography” is so much 
the fashion, it is a relief to come upon a book which makes no 
pretense of being a psychological study but is filled instead with 
clear and simple pictures of the past. Here we have no dusty 
documents, however, which might better have remained un- 
exhumed ; these papers are vital, living proofs of the rigors, the 
joys, and the dramatic incidents of a pioneer country developing 
its civilization. The editor has assembled in 4n Autobiography 
of America sixty-four contemporary accounts of the various 
phases of America’s growth. It is all primary material. From 
the tale of John Smith’s trouble with the Indians in the first 
chapter, to the amorous adventures of Black Ulysses in the last, 
Dr. Van Doren, allowing each person to tell his own story in 
his own way — sometimes as a participant, often as an observer 
— has succeeded in bringing to the adventures of three hundred 
years a freshness and glamor such as but few recent historical 
works have achieved. 
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On nearly every phase of America’s history the reader ob- 
tains a point of view new and different. Particularly vivid is the 
portrayal of the Colonial scene. We see Judge Samuel Sewall pay 
court to Madame Katharine Winthrop, taking her “a piece of 
Mr. Belcher’s cake and ginger-bread wrapped up in a clean sheet 
of paper,” whereupon she receives him courteously, “though not 
in clean linen as sometimes.” We listen to Cotton Mather as he 
details the trial for witchcraft of the Reverend John Burroughs 
of Salem, who, according to the witnesses, “had the promise of 
being a king in Satan’s kingdom, now going to be erected.” We 
smile as Lieutenant Thomas Anburey of the British Army is 
thrown into confusion greater than that caused by American 
bullets, at the prospect of “bundling” with the black-eyed 
daughter of Williamstown’s farmer Ensign. It is all good read- 
ing, and the interest never lags. 

Notable, too, is the treatment which Mr. Van Doren has ac- 
corded the days just previous to the Civil War. Though in the 
earlier and later sections of the book, the accounts are often 
familiar to the careful student of American history, the grow- 
ing conflict between the North and South is discussed almost ex- 
clusively by little-known observers, several of them negroes 
themselves. Here is Susan Dabney Smedes, describing the system 
of rewards which her father devised to stimulate industry among 
his slaves. Many of the pictures of the happy times on the plan- 
tation — Mammy Harriet’s tea-party, for example — differ em- 
phatically from the view which Northerners so often hold of 
conditions in the South. Here, too, is Frederick Douglass, un- 
happy Maryland negro, crying aloud the wrongs of his fellows. 
Here we plod beside the slave Josiah Henson, as he walks from 
below the Mason and Dixon line through Indiana, Ohio, and 
New York to Canada, carrying his children on his back. We 
travel with Frederick Law Olmstead to the social whirl of New 
Orleans and the poor white districts of upper Mississippi. It is 
often brilliant, always unforgettable narrative, and in this brief 
section, especially, achieves an impressive unity. 

The later years have been disposed of somewhat more ab- 
ruptly. Henry Ward Beecher’s trial for adultery, as summarized 
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in the New York Times; the imprisonment of George Francis 
Train as one aftermath of the trial; the gay life of Ward Mac- 
Allister in New York and Newport —these have been pre- 
sented as typical of the rather mild excitement in which the 
’seventies and ’eighties found themselves. And any treatment 
of the last fifty years is possible, of course, only by a meager se- 
lection of the vast amount of material available. Michael Pupin, 
Hamlin Garland, Brand Whitlock, Jack London, and Black 
Ulysses have been chosen to speak. What an assorted group they 
are! Yet the hurry and bustle, the opportunity and adventure, 
of modern life stand out clearly apparent in the few brief mor- 
sels which are spread before us. 

It is obvious, of course, that Dr. Van Doren might have ex- 
tended his selection much further. But no period of American 
history is omitted, and only one or two have been in the least 
slighted. It may, perhaps, be debated whether something of the 
serenity of the Eastern countryside in the "forties might not 
have been more clearly emphasized. Certainly P. T. Barnum 
and the Yankee peddler cannot be said to be wholly representa- 
tive of the New England of Emerson, Thoreau, and Bronson 
Alcott. The lyceum lecture, for example, such a tremendous 
power in those peaceful days, might well have been pictured by 
an eye-witness. Some of the more personal portions of the 
Journals of these New Englanders—for they all kept them, ap- 
parently — night take their place side by side with accounts of 
clipper ships and dime museums. But these are only minor ob- 
jections. The heart of America is in this book. It is not the 
historian’s opinion of what happened. It is the raw material of 
history itself. And although, as the editor states in his preface, 
this is not the autobiography of America, for that will always 
remain to be written, as am autobiography of America, it is a 
fresh, dynamic, and altogether notable achievement. 


Pau. W. Sropparp. 
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Franklin: the Apostle of Modern Times. By Bernard Faj. 
( Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1929. Pp. 547. II- 
lustrated. $3.00.) 


Superlatives alone are appropriate for Faf’s Franklin. It is 
at once the best biography that has ever appeared of the greatest 
Bostonian (pace, Philadelphia! ), and the most masterly and in- 
teresting biography of an American that I have read for years. 
M. Faj’s knowledge of the subject is only equalled by his in- 
telligence and humor. He has ransacked public collections from 
Pasadena to Stockholm, and private collections from Evanston 
to the French provinces, for unpublished material. He has well 
absorbed the successive backgrounds of his subject — Boston 
where the new wine of the eighteenth century was fermenting 
violently in the puritan bottle; Philadelphia with its unique mix- 
ture of brotherly love and political rancor; low-brow London 
of the 1730’s, philosophical London of the 1760s, hard-boiled 
London of the 1770's; Paris in love with the liberty which 
would presently eat up her children. These become a part of 
the picture rather than conventional back-drops to successive 
scenes. And how well Fa¥ knows the era: that civilized, sophis- 
ticated eighteenth century which we were brought up to regard 
as insincere, unbelieving, and brutal; to which we now look 
back rather wistfully as an age when liberty was something 
more than a tradition, and culture something more than a veneer 
over materialism. No one but a Frenchman could have written 
so profoundly and beautifully of an eighteenth-century figure, 
and no Frenchman but Fa, with his knowledge of America, 
could have written so understandingly and humorously of 
Franklin. 

As an example, no other biographer of Franklin has explained 
the extraordinary hold he obtained on the French bourgeois and 
philosophes of the time, or the profound significance of his 
electrical discoveries in the struggle of science against the 
Church. There was double-entendre in Turgot’s famous apho- 
rism: ertpuit coelo fulmen, sceptrumque tyrannis. 

In biographical structure, the book is a model. M. Faj’s task 
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was not simple. A person like Franklin who touched so many 
subjects, and none that he did not illuminate, does not lend 
himself to consecutive treatment. Almost any one would have 
given up the attempt in despair, and resorted to topical chapters 
on Franklin the printer, Franklin the philosopher, Franklin and 
education, Franklin the electrician, and so on. But M. Fa¥ has 
woven almost every aspect of this complex career into a single 
narrative of growing interest and intensity. The biographical 
thread is never lost, and the numerous persons with whom 
Franklin came into warm contact are limned as vigorously and 
justly as the central figure. It is always biography, not Clio 
hiding her dignified profile under the popular mask; nor the 
fictional cheap-jackery that one sees in heaps in every bookstore 
to-day. The scholarship is sound, and the documentation certain, 
although the exigencies of book-of-the-month circulation have 
denied us the luxury of footnotes. And what a sense of propor- 
tion there is! No glossing-over of Franklin’s ethical lapses and 
frailties of the flesh, nor yet an improper intrusion of them, to 
hide the essential greatness and nobility of this premier bourgeois 
of modern times. With what delicacy and humor Fa handles 
Franklin’s relations with Madame Helvétius and Madame de 
Brillon, and what fragrance of the dying old régime excludes 
from his description of the terraced gardens of Passy! 

M. Fa¥ does his readers the compliment of leaving much to 
their intelligence. No one who reads his book can have any rea- 
son to be surprised at the repugnance felt by men like Washing- 
ton for the Franklin tribe, or the distrust of Franklin by a large 
part of the American public; notably by the stern republicans 
of New England who with indecent alacrity conferred an hon- 
orary citizenship of Massachusetts on one of his minor French 
enemies. Benjamin did much—F ranklin medals for the schools, 
Hutchinson letters for the politicians, philosophical apparatus for 
Harvard—to atone for his youthful indiscretions in Boston; but 
for Boston he always remained the bad boy who had maligned 
the good and great in the smutty pages of the New England 
Courant. 

In so short a book on a man who lived eighty-four years 
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crowded with events, one can not expect everything, and one 
misses an account of Franklin’s land speculations, in which the 
late Clarence W. Alvord broke the crust. I wonder, for in- 
stance, where he obtained those Newfoundland estates which he 
bequeathed to a grandson, and how, living (as he obviously did 
in Paris) beyond any means which Congress could afford, he 
yet died a wealthy man, according tc the American standards of 
1790. There are times, too, when I feel that M. Fay has made 
Franklin a little too consistent. I am not satisfied that his 
Pythagoreanism was more than a passing phase. His persistent, 
if fruitless, efforts to obtain political jobs for his descendants, 
legitimate and illegitimate, were hardly consistent with his 
idealistic principles of government. And I wonder whether 
those nepotist ambitions had not something to do with his plump- 
ing for the Federal Constitution. M. Fa¥ himself admits the 
problem of Franklin’s extreme rancor against the loyalists, so 
contrary to his universal benevolence, and the shady bit of atroc- 
ity propaganda he produced against them made the case even 
worse. The author’s interpretation of the peace negotiations of 
1782 appears to me a little too personal; and his conclusion as 
to England being the dupe, unsound. 

These are the criticisms of a reviewer who knows much less 
of the subject than the author. The only real mar to this great 
work is the English. Whether Mr. Bravig Imbs, the translator, 
understands the French language, I doubt; “wise” is not always 
the equivalent of sage, or “boat” of bateau, or “delicious” of 
délicieux ; “Anglican seminarist” is a meaningless rendering of 
the French equivalent for an Episcopalian theological student. 
The French rhymed tributes to Franklin, and ¢a ira should not 
have been translated at all. It is certain, moreover, that Mr. 
Imbs does not know the English language, with which he has 
taken unpardonable liberties. So, with all my gratitude for this 
great biography, I look forward to possessing another edition, in 
the language which M. Fa writes so well; and I fervently hope 
that in it he will give us the luxury of a few footnotes. 


S. E. Morison. 
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The Disaster of Darien: The Story of the Scots Settlement and 
the Causes of its Failure, 1699-1701. By Francis Russell 
Hart, F.R.G.S. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1929. Pp. 433. $5.00.) 


The enterprising Scot, as trader, soldier, or explorer, is a fa- 
miliar figure in the history of the Old Empire, once the eight- 
eenth century gets well under way. Virginia planters did busi- 
ness with him, and Indian tribes guided his canoe through the 
Canadian wilderness, as he threaded the rivers in search of fresh 
markets and untapped supplies of furs. Scots as well as English- 
men participated in the work of building up a commercial em- 
pire, and both shared in the profits that their combined energies 
created. All this, after the Act of Union. Before that legisla- 
tion, however, a very different state of affairs obtained. The 
Scots who ventured to trade with English settlements outside 
the realm were viewed as interlopers. They had no place in the 
English mercantilist system, and if they sought to establish trad- 
ing posts of their own in the western world, they were certain to 
discover that English competitors watched their efforts with any- 
thing but a friendly eye. 

Mr. Hart’s book tells the story of an ambitious plan to found 
a New Edinburgh on the gulf of Darien between the years 1699 
and 1701. A principal leader in the promotion of the enterprise 
was the famous William Paterson, and the subscribers to the 
stock of the colonizing corporation included many of the lead- 
ing men of the northern kingdom. Ships and supplies were sent 
out to the Caribbean, the site was cleared, and a trading post es- 
tablished. But New Edinburgh had only a fleeting life; it never 
fulfilled the hopes of its founders. Faulty planning at home, 
active Spanish hostility on the ground, and a clumsy local gov- 
ernment which discouraged vigorous leadership were among the 
causes that led to disaster and the abandonment of the colony. 
Such settlers as had been spared by tropic heats and wearisome 
journeys by sea then withdrew to safety, and jungles soon re- 
claimed the site of a town the promoters of which had thought 
t6 see it grow rich from taking toll of the trade of two oceans. 
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It became clear to the investors at home that Scotland could not 
play a lone hand in the game of maritime trade, and that if 
they were to share in the gains that commercialism made pos- 
sible, they would have to do so as partners rather than as com- 
petitors of the English. Entry into this partnership involved the 
surrender of Scottish nationality as such. There was opposition, 
but Paterson argued that the price exacted was not too exorbi- 
tant to pay, considering the advantages expected, and so in 1707 
the Act of Union became law. 

Mr. Hart has furnished us with an admirable account, full of 
charm and interest. The history of this tropical Caledonia would 
have lent itself to romantic treatment of the most objectionable 
sort, but the author’s heightened narrative proceeds with re- 
freshing serenity and detachment. Each incident is given its due 
place, but no more than its place. The style is supple and pol- 
ished. The Archives of the Indes in Seville have been explored 
for manuscripts that shed light on a neglected corner of the 
story, and printed in translation as an appendix. They afford an 
interesting glimpse of the Spanish colonial executive in the act 
of expelling interlopers from the territories of New Spain. 


FutmeEr Moon. 


New York in the American Revolution. By Wilbur C. Abbott. 
(New York and London: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1929. 
Pp. 302. Illustrated. $3.50.) 


The history of the city of New York during the Revolution 
is far less generally understood than the history of Boston. This 
is probably because New York played a less spectacular role dur- 
ing the conflict. Before the war began, her most able leaders 
were conservative; consequently New York was slow to cast 
her lot with the more impulsive colonies. Her military experi- 
ence was not of the heroic order. Quickly captured by the 
British, New York was for many months little more than a gar- 
rison town and an asylum for Loyalist refugees. The loss of the 
city early in the war was of course no cause for shame, but it 
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centered patriot interests and hopes elsewhere. The American 
success at Harlem Heights has somehow lacked the glamor at- 
tached to the engagements at Concord and Bunker Hill. Again, 
New York’s reluctance to sign the Declaration of Independence 
(it was difficult to commit acts of rebellion with a British fleet 
moving into the harbor! ) has slightly darkened her name. Per- 
haps the chief reason why New York has not been more hon- 
ored for her share in the Revolution is to be found in the reit- 
erated criticism that from the beginning she was interested less 
in principles than in profits. Yet as Mr. Abbott’s book amply 
demonstrates, New York was the scene of many significant and 
interesting events during the Revolution. 

New York in the American Revolution is too condensed to 
be of peculiar interest to the specialist. A short book, it covers 
the period from 1760 to 1783; consequently its scale forbids 
the detailed treatment of many important phases of the sub- 
ject. Neither is the book remarkable for its original contribu- 
tions to scholarship. Although Mr. Abbott has by no means neg- 
lected primary sources, he does not appear to have been so much 
concerned to uncover new materials as to make judicious use of 
materials already fairly accessible. He speaks of the fact that 
from the presses of the New York printers there issued “not 
merely . . . journals but a stream of pamphlets almost from 
week to week”; yet he does not appear to have resorted to a 
minute study of these. In short, this book, intended primarily 
for the general reader, is valuable principally for its exceeding- 
ly skilful selection and organization of materials. From the 
earliest contemporary documents as well as from the most recent 
learned articles, Mr. Abbott has assembled the most heterogene- 
ous materials and molded them into a nicely-proportioned unit 
which bears throughout the stamp of his dignified but flexible 
style. 

Having selected and weighed his materials with meticulous 
care, Mr. Abbott generally allows his narrative to speak for it- 
self. Nevertheless, he feels no obligation to remain silent in re- 
gard to certain controversial points. Thus his analysis of the 
vexed problem of the degree of blame which should be at- 
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tached to the Tories makes Chapter VI one of the most inter- 
esting and valuable in the volume. Believing that “the Ameri- 
can Revolution, like all other popular movements, must be 
measured in terms not only of principles but of interests in- 
volved,” the author attempts to evaluate the degrees of self-in- 
terest and love of country that animated Whig and Tory. The 
self-interest of the Tories has generally been taken for granted. 
Therefore the author takes some pains to emphasize the fact 
that the Whigs also had their axes to grind and that most of 
them were well aware of the benefit that might accrue to them 
from a change in government. Because their efforts resulted in 
the independence of the nation, the Whigs have been written 
down heroes. The Tories, on the other hand, having been un- 
successful, have been blindly and mercilessly maligned by his- 
torians. This appears unjust to Mr. Abbott, for: 

It was their country, no less than that of their opponents; they wished 
to keep it what it was; and they conceived they had at least as great 


a right to take up arms to maintain the government as their an- 
tagonists had to take arms against it. 


Thus, without becoming a special pleader for the Tories, the 
author tries to analyze impartially the motives of the opposing 
factions. Among the other matters which seemed to need the 
corrective of an impartial historian’s judgment are the unsavory 
reputation of Major André (“the most brilliant ornament of 
New York society”); the tendency on the part of American 
historians to underestimate the tactical skill displayed by the 
British generals during the first year of the war; and the fair- 
ly widespread belief that the American Revolution occurred in 
Boston. 

This book is not merely a well-ordered study ; it is a readable, 
even fascinating, narrative. Mr. Abbott’s wealth of material 
and his facile pen have enabled him to invest his account of New 
York with many colorful details. The picturesqueness of New 
York when it was merely a “low-lying town just covering the 
tip of the island” is charmingly portrayed in the opening chapter. 
The social life of the city is described with no less vividness 
than the military, political, and economic aspects. Now and then 
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the author points a humorous contrast between old New York 
and the modern monster of the same name. He relates that 
when John Adams and his colleagues came to town they 
“walked up ‘the Broad Way, a fine street, very wide’ and, 
what seemed most peculiar to a Bostonian, even then, ‘in a right 
line from one end to the other of the city.’” He lends interest 
to his narrative by using (when possible) the quaint language 
of obscure contemporaries who didn’t know that they were 
writing for posterity. His study of the British leaders is funda- 
mentally serious; but he derives no little amusement from the 
convenient procrastination of the amiable General Howe, who, 
as one of the “saviors of America . . . surely deserves his little 
memorial.” Nor is he oblivious of such a fine bit of irony as the 
fact that shortly after General Howe had carelessly allowed 
the American army to slip through his fingers, he was received 
into the Order of the Bath. He re-captures for the reader some 
of the more dramatic episodes in the history of the city. He de- 
scribes with telling effect the dilemma that confronted the com- 
mittee on arrangements of the Provincial Congress on a day in 
the crucial month of June, 1775, when it was learned that Gen- 
eral Washington and Governor Tryon were to arrive in the 
city simultaneously. Again, on the occasion of the final depar- 
ture of the British from New York a comic event enlivened the 
scene when the Americans, intent upon making an impressive 
ceremony of the occasion by hoisting the American flag in place 
of the British, discovered that their late foes had “taken away 
the halyards and the blocks... and . . . greased the staff.” These 
incidents and many others, dramatically related, make for read- 
ableness in a book which reveals in almost equal proportions the 
author’s command of his subject and his skill in presentation. 

Mr. Abbott has written a concise, comprehensive, and authen- 
tic history adapted to the use of the general reader. Such a his- 
tory has hitherto been unavailable. This book is an excellent 
example of the better modern practice in historical and biograph- 
ical writing, for, without admitting the slightest suspicion of 
journalism, it is at once scholarly and unlabored. 


ALEXANDER R. Cowie. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Theodore Foster’s Minutes of the Convention held at South 
Kingstown, Rhode Island, in March, 1790, which failed to 
adopt the Constitution of the United States. (Providence: 
Printed for the Society, 1929. Pp. 99.) 


The Rhode Island Historical Society continues its useful pub- 
lication of sources on the history of that colony and state, print- 
ed in small booklets of handy format, competently edited and 
annotated. Foster’s Minutes have never before been printed, and 
were not used by Frank G. Bates in his Rhode Island and the 
Formation of the Union. The document is preceded by a good 
historical introduction by the editor, Mr. Robert C. Cotner. 
Only an index is wanting. Foster’s Minutes will not upset the 
prevalent ideas as to the political backwardness of the Rhode 
Islanders in the “critical period.”” We must make allowances for 
the general unfortunate atmosphere of bankruptcy, and the sur- 
rounding chorus of ribald jeers at “Rogue Island,” of which 
the delegates were acutely conscious. Yet these debates are on 
so much lower an intellectual level than those in the ratifying 
conventions of Virginia and Connecticut, that there must have 
been a difference in political intelligence. Locke and Montes- 
quieu, and the Federalist evidently meant very little to the 
Rhode Island delegates. The Bible is the only source of politi- 
cal theory referred to in the Minutes. There was much calcula- 
tion of the advantages of union against the cost of paying the 
State’s share in the war debt. There was more opposition to the 
slave trade than one would expect in a slave trading center, and 
the old tradition of religious liberty was still hearty. But the anti- 
Federalists refused to face the situation that would have arisen if 
Rhode Island had stayed out of the Union much longer. The 
Federalists, realizing the futility of direct argument, spent much 
time in drafting amendments to the Constitution which might 
make it more palatable; while the anti-Federalists brought for- 
ward others, such as repealing the federal ratio and requiring all 
states to adopt religious liberty, which they must have known 
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had no possible chance of adoption. Governor Bradford said, “It 
seems that we are too Jealous. We ought to enter the Govern- 
ment on a Broad Basis.” General Miller observed, “The mind 
of the people ought to be quieted. But to do that we ought not 
to insert nonsense in the Constitution”; and George Hazard 
“never knew it a good way to hit a Man and ask a Favor of 
him.” Bits of homely common sense like this are the best part 
of the Minutes. 


The Collections of the same Society for January, 1930, con- 
tain an interesting note on a peculiar legal method of foreclos- 
ing mortgages in colonial Rhode Island, an article on the his- 
tory of Samuel Sewall’s donation of 500 acres of the Petta- 
quamscutt Purchase for the school in Kingston, and the transla- 
tion of a very fulsome letter of recommendation from Augustus 
the Strong, King of Poland, to a German gardener who emi- 
grated to Newport in 1754, “on account of his from me ac- 
quired art of gardening”; an article by Howard M. Chapin on 
Capt. Thomas Paine of Cajacet, Jamestown, an ex-pirate and 
pirate-chaser, who was one of the founders of Trinity Church, 
Newport, and a friend of Captain Kidd. 

S. E. M. 


The Dance of the Machines. The American Short Story and 
the Industrial Age. By Edward J. O’Brien. (New York: 
The Macaulay Company. 1929. Pp. 274. $2.50.) 


This is a stimulating book, full of the plunder of Mr. 
O’Brien’s wide reading in current economic theories, and 
crammed with gossip of the craft of modern journalistic writ- 
ing. Mr. O’Brien protests honestly and intelligently against re- 
ducing that medium of literature honored by Flaubert and Poe 
to a formula. He defines sharply the innumerable mechanical 
characteristics of the short story and links these plausibly with 
corresponding traits of our materialistic civilization. In the 
basic idea of the book, there is, then, nothing new; the force of 
the argument lies in the extraordinary amount of detailed evi- 
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dence marshalled by Mr. O’Brien against our standardized life 
and literature. One finishes reading it, nearly convinced that 
art in America is an eight-day clock, or a cash register. 

The most pessimistic will hardly admit this to be wholly true. 
The point of view which Mr. O’Brien lacks might be called 
historical perspective. The short story, together with the moving 
picture and certain kinds of music, have become the playthings 
of the masses, but we seem to remember that the literature of 
the people has in other epochs not always been the abiding place 
of art. There was, for example, in America the age of the an- 
nuals and gift-books when J. G. Holland pronounced “Maud 
Miller” the greatest poem of all time. Yet in this age lived 
Hawthorne! His sketches appeared in the very magazines which 
satisfied the insipid readers of The Amaranth or The Token. 
In the chamber at Salem he remained quietly faithful to certain 
ideals of art. I suspect this to be true of nearly any period in 
which popular hosannas for a particular fashion seem to drown 
out the whisper of the gods. I suspect it to be true to-day. A 
few writers (to cite one, Miss Willa Cather) have in this cen- 
tury disregarded the machines, and made something of the short 


story. Let us listen to these, too, even when we abhor with Mr. 
O’Brien the apparent triumph of the robots. 


S. T. W. 
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